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ABSTRACT 

Eleven papers presented at Session I of the 11th 
Invitational Conference on Measurement in Education are provided. 
This session fociised on special education subgroups, especially the 
disadvantaged. Particular emphasis was placed on mental retardation, 
American Indian education, school desegregation, and the gifted 
disadvantaged black. The eleven papers are: "Hazards in Research 
Involving Minorities" by Junius A. Davis, "The Self Concept of Mental 
Retardates: Some Problems of Assessment" by John L. shultz, 
"Non-Cognitive Development of Mentally Retarded Children" by Bert O. 
Richmond, "Assessment of Motor Learning Through Mathematical 
Analysis" by Ernest L. Bundschuh and Susan J. Gooch, "Evaluating 
Achievement of the Mentally Retarded: A Comprehensive Process" by 
Andrew L. Shotick, "Measurement and Testing Considerations for Native 
American Education" by Joseph D. Blanchard, "School Desegregation - 
The Problem" by Milton Hill, "Perspectives of School Desegregation in 
the Southeast" by Morill M. Hall and Harry B. Williams, 
"Identification of Gifted and Creative Children and Youth Among Black 
Disadvantaged Groups" a symposium, "The Prediction of Achievement 
Means of Schools from Non-School Factors Through Criterion Scaling" 
by Tom C. Innes, and "Information Feedback Systems (IFS) and 
Educational Goals" by William F. White. (For related documents, see 
TM 002 522-525, 527-547.) (KM) 
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Foreword 

The main session of the Invitational Conference was focused on 
special educational subgroups; especially the disadvantaged. There 
was particular emphasis on mental retardation, American Indian educa- 
tion, school desegregation, and the gifted disadvantaged black. The 
introductory address, "Problems in Evaluation Studies of Educational 
Programs for Minorities," was presented by Junius A. Davis. 
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Hazards in Research Involvinj^ Minorities* 

ir\ " ~~ 

Junius A. Davis 

O 

1^ Educational Testing Service 

Ijj Princeton, N. J. and Durham, N. C. 

Having grown up squatting by a tobacco barn that produced a return 
of some $500 annually for several thousand man, woman, and child hours 
of labor, or walking across the railroad to the cotton mill to take lunch 
to iny father, who packed yarn in boxes for a beautiful $90 per month when 
the mills had orders to fill — and, being one of those southerners who 
could name as many blacks as whites of his age at 10 — I accepted eagerly 
and confidently the assignment as project director last summer of a major 
national effort to evaluate the inpact of federally supported college pro- 
_ grams for "disadvantaged" students. That was nty first mistake — not 

taking on the task, but accepting it with the confidence that both my own 
origin, and my training at the most exalted seats of rigor in social re- 
search, had equipped me to handle the task. 

But this is getting ahead of my story (for this, most precisely, is 
a stoxy, rather than a paper). 

The story should start with the Higher Education Amendments of 1968, 
that led to a structure and federal support of "Special Service Programs" 
in institutions of higher education for "disadvantaged" (the language in 
the Amendments) students. 

The funds $15 million last year in the third year of operation 
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provided monies for counseling, tutoring, ethnic identity mechanisms, 
remedial or study-skills activities, or other supporting ser\dces, affec- 
ting more than 30,000 disadvantaged students in almost 200 colleges and 
universities. "Disadvantaged" meant, most precisely in the Act and guide- 
line definitions, origin from a family within the national poverty cri- 
teria - (or students with physical handicaps). In practice, of course, 
although the "minority" of poor white was included (incidentally, a USPHS 
survey has found that 70% of the nation's poor are white) the resulting 
programs in the colleges and universities, directed by persons with 
background similar to target group, are programs for America's minorities 
— the Blacks, the Chicanos, the Native Americans or Indians, the Puerto 

^T^^' l^^/^^^^^Vi^os. and other minorities, as well as the poor whites 
and disabled. 

Our mission was prescribed very precisely in the contract with USOE. 
Our principal charge was to identify successful programs and learn what 
factors were associated with effectiveness, using student centered cri- 
teria of success, satisfaction and continuance in school. We established 
a national sample of 120 institutions, stratified to provide sizeable 
numbers of students - enough for statistical analyses - in each of the 
major minorities. 

The first mistake I noted was confidence that having been poor as 
a child and adolescent I had an empathy that would get me access to, if 
not love from, the experimental subjects. The second mistake was taking 
aU the charges leveled of late against ETS minority groups - inade- 
quate representation of minority group members on research staff, use of 
culturally biased 'tests in assessment, remoteness of research from the 
target student except through questionnaires — and assuming that complete 
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easement of these conditions would see us sailing through. But again, 
I'm getting ahead of niy stoty. 

We assembled a team of a dozen professionals — with only two of us 
in the clear white category. Chuck Stone, formerly assistant to Adam 
Clayton Powell, and a sociologist and journalist, was ma4^ co-director 
of the project. We inventoried some two-dozen minority group professionals 
across the country who would serve in substantive roles as consultants. 
We then pi*oceeded — as we are taught to do at Columbia, Ohio State, 
•Wisconsin or U. Ga. — to the literature. We acquired rather quickly a file 
of some 1,000 papers or books, and established contacts with some frontier 
people, like Hr. Ed. Gordon at Columbia who kindly shared chapters as ten- 
tative draft was ready. It ''^ii^ here that we encountered our first hazard 
~ that of LABELING. 

What are the causes — or associated conditions — with the problems 
that minorities seem to experience in learning in our traditional or modal 
educational contexts? There seemed to be a majority of our more reput- 
able bibliographie finds that appeared, at first, to be model developmen- 
tal activity, or atte:iipts to derive testable postulates that would sug- 
gest remedial strategies. But, these, we found, involve finding descrip- 
tive labels to manipulate — "culturally or academically deprived'V was an 
. early one in vogue — that while eliciting no strong emotional response 
in the scholar who reaches the AERA journal by way of Exeter and Harvard 
strike a different and dissonant coid witix vocal members of the groups 
described. By 1968, "disadvantaged" had generally displaced the term 
; *Meprived", but by 1971 Chuck Stone, our Co-Director then, was harranguing 
at APA for the concept and term of "disequalized." 

Er|c 10 ' 
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Cultural deficiency vs. cultural difference -as concepts - pro- 
bably aren- erent. But before one can follow on to examine the 
more prf mc ..cants of the condition that c plain failure of tra- 
ditional methods of motivating and instructing or facilitating learning 
or to establish the elements needed for effective learning, that heat 
comes on. It is apparently very difficult to make any minority asso- 
ciated difference in a majority society non-threatening or non-abusive 
when it is used before or with the minority hy a person associated with 
the majority. And, because the low valuation of the rinority is so 
firmly entrenched still in both our majority and minority societies, any 
term used soon becomes a euphemism for that low-valued condition. The 
debate becomes one of searching for a, more satisfactory label, rather 
than examining by purely logical means the potential cause and effect. 
Any label comes to have negative meaning, and that negative meaning ap- 
pears to be both cause and symbol of .the trouble minorities have experi- 
enced in the first place. We are left with millions of words (and de- 
monstrations and diatribes more frequently than researches and reports) 
that place us, against the criterion of showing how effective learning 
can be contrived, about where we were twenty years ago when we awakened 
to the urgent need of providing equal opportunity. 

Though somewhat deflated, we said to ourselves that we nevertheless 
could proceed to try to discover if, through a varied set of criteria, 
what institutional, programmatic, personal factors seemed associated with 
success, satisfaction, or achievement in our institutions of higher edu- 
cation. Surely with so many people involved and with no accepted, common 
models of excellence to guide them, there would be variance that 
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could be partialed, explained, significated, and so on through tables 
wj,th asterisks and P-values. 

Our task was to explore student success, satisfaction, and aspira- 
tions,, against a backdrop of program and institutional descriptive 
indices. Leaving this time any conventional tests as far away as Iowa 
City, we assembled a multi-ethnic team of regular staff and prime con- 
sultants to develop a questionnaire. Having had our share of charges 
of cultural bias, we kept our instruments to the point. Program direc- 
tors were asked how much money they had, and what they would do if they 
had more. Students were asked to describe their high school, report 
academic progress; state what, if any, supporting services they knew were 
available, if they had used them, if so how helpful — and how they felt 
about college and their plans for the future. To assure that subtlies — 
and the world as it really was — might be exposed, we asked institutional 
representatives to nominate students from the target groups who were vocal 
and seriously concemed with student welfare to be trained and returned 
to campus to conduct interviews in their own terms. 

Our strategy for the interview activity seemed foolproof. We flew 
OUT student nominees from the special services programs, to Atlanta, 
C3iicago, and San Francisco for training; they were returned to campus to 
interview peers, and then, in elite reunion, at Albuquerque or Washington, 
reconvened to tell each other (while our tape recorders listened) what they 
had found, and to check our summations and in+'erpretations of these re- 
ports for insight and fidelity. Openly, we said: your involvement is 
our guarantee that your viewpoint is central in the ultimate expression 
of findings and recommendations, whatever the limitations of questionnaires . 
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Our Atlanta £nd Chicago meetings went smoothly. But in San Francisco, 
some of our most vocal, concerned, and desirable students ^- so labeled 
because of their forthrightness demanded time out for caucus, and re- 
turned to state that the study could only proceed i£ the proposed semi- 
structured leads of the interview were thrown c t, students reconvened to 
draw uj. own interview guides, and with separate designs for each 

minoxjLty group developed by that group for interviews and all other instru- 
ments; — and then, of course, complete student control of the report. It 
made no difference that $100,000 of federal funds had been spent already, 
that the Office of Management and Budget had tedious requirements for 
approval of instruments that ours had met, that the study was already in 
progress elsewhere across the country, or that delay would delay recommen- 
dations for new spending on programs another year. And, their terms were not 
a simple condition for their participation — but what we must do or these 
youngsters, they assured us, would stop the study. How --? Using their 
federal telephone lines and regional or national meetings to call a boycott. 
By the time our 747 got us back to Durham, we had ample evidence several 
hundred telephone calls had been made. 

We had tried — by asking and planning to use honestly their involvement 
— to insure against cultural bias in the way our simple questions were asked, 
and by letting students report what they considered important. The answer 
was "No deal, only we students can do the job, and we must control the 
whole thing." 

The hazard here was the difficulty of negotiating in good faith — as 
social scientist. Some of those who felt the pains of discrimination-born 
poverty most acutely see the government, ETS, the research community as part 
and parcel, tool and perpeturator , of a discriminatory and prejudicial system. 

13 
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Given a chance to state views was not enough Rather^ the only insurance 
that these would not be used against them was complete ^involvement and 
control . 

Our first reactions were to feel a little stung because our careful 
efforts to use the controls of scientific method to assure objectivity 
ce not understandable or acceptable as a guarantee of truth and fairness • 
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Having designed a set of testable hypotheses, scrubbed our methods to 
assure known limits for generalization, we were — well, hurt when ques- 
tions to tap ethnic pride and identity such as what leaders have had the 
most inpact on society were seen as traps that, in our later valuations, 
would reveal our subjects as not of our best tribe. We had to inter- 
ject the working concept. that individuals riot trained in use of scien- 
tific method cannot comprehend the built-in guarantees, and that we must 
take responsibility for not letting the targets get hurt by their suspic- 
ions. 

One example of this: we worried what Ronald Regan would do to state 
funding if he had to learn that given an "honest" chance to report what 
they felt the student leaders walked out and back to campus to stir up 
their peers to stamp out the study. Another kind of example: students 
and their fearful elders on one campus decided not to answer some. of the 
questions. But these questions — all related to minority-instigated 
disruptive protest or conflict with administration — told us more about 
the difficulties on that campus than would have the answers to the 
question (we validated this, incidentally, by visit). 

My thinking now, however, takes me to the less democratic stance to 
believe that the students were trapped in a situation of pressing for 
their own goals, — whether these were desirable or not, in their own ways, 
whether these ways would be effective or not — at whatever costs. It is 
now not a matter of no confidence nor und erst abiding of scientific method 
as a means of attaining truth, but of the fact that our truths seem punitive 
The game becomes using any vehicle to reach one's urgent goals. These are 
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achieved, in th^^ir practice, not by examining all sides of the question 
openly, as researchers are supposed to do, but ly pressing for forcing, 
indeed --one's own side, interpretation, and solution. The exercise of 
political power, or the tactics of group stand and threat of disruption; 
or, the adversary method, - where lawyer takes a client and defends him 
by developing the best case he can for relief or redress, ignoring contrary 
facts (the responsibility of the adversary) — were not philosophies or strategi 
ready or able to adopt) . 

Yet, was not understanding the researchers modus operandi , or fear 
of injurious finding, or need to control, or suspicion of our real motives, 
the forces pressing these minorities? In one of the situations we en- 
countered, I believe we learned a much more valuable, if also painful, 
lesson. 

Ou: multi-ethnic team in San Francisco, including an Indian with PhD 
in Student Personnel Administration from the University of Minnesota, had 
met with some 30 students — Blacks, Chicanos, Native Americans, Physically 
Handicapped, Poor White — at Fisherman's Wharf in San Francisco. We 
explained our purpose — to determine where federal funds were used effec- 
tively, and urge more adequate spending; we stressed our needs for their 
input, their own perceptions. As we would turn head to right, we had 5 
Indians listening attentively — then head to left, and back to right 
revealing 8 Indians — then 12, then 20, and obviously aging all the time. 
Beginning to know something of how Custer must have felt, we paused to 
inquire. An elder — who later revealed him^'^lf to be the head of a major 
university Native American Affairs program, and a scholar of some distinc- 
tion — had been called in by a student fearful or suspicious of the deal. 
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The message he had: Indians have unique trea\:y rights that in practice 
haiie been denied; the need was to increase Indians in college programs^ to 

increase colleges solely for Indians; only Indians could understand, even 
interpret, other Indians; the study must pause, regroup under Indian 
control, or "oirr company" would be sued in thv; courts « We felt further 
grieviously misunderstood when one requirement of th^ Intei-view piu^t^duri: » 
for interviewer to judge the cooperativeness or frankness of the inter- 
viewee later did appear in a statement from an Indian attorney as one 
item potentially gravely injurious. But while no procedure of patient 
elaboration of purposes and safeguards could prevail, my red friend stated 
a simple truth that should shake each of us here to our toenails. "The 
Indians have been researched by the white man to an enormous extent," he 
said. "But the Indian still is neither understood nor has he benefited 
from this." What inipact our research, fellows? What changes in the 
lives of our subjects or their successors do they see? Our concern is 
to pass critical muster when w^ publish in Psychometrica — were it 
other;^rise we would have been missionaries or social workers or lawyers. 
The hungry man wants food, not a system that next year may or may not 
make more food generally available. 

I noted the presence of an Indian professional on our research team. 
The fact we ran into wholesale attack led us to discover still another 
class of hazard. Our Indian, by her background, training, and current 
position was not really an Indian, but most precisely a Catholic female 
representative of the white establishment, assimilated beyond a vestige 
of original identity. l\fhen the attack hit, neither of the two obvious 
choices were acceptable to her — to join her group and be one of them, or 
to remain with us and try to interpret an unacceptable argument. She 
retreated from the engagement. 

17 
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A Chicane staff member, with PhD in P^ucational Administration, did 
not — though when several months later we reconvened the students who ultimately 
decided to stay with us, the Chicano group caucused and presented a 
formal petition and condition that th^v --(--Id report oflly if this (in 
our view, able, sensitive, and concerned} man were barred from any role 
in writinsg l:he anal report. "He's not a real Chicano," we were told. 
••He even speaks fSpanish now with an English accent." 

Genesrally, we learned that about the dirtiest and most threatening 
word we csrald use was "assimilation." The threat value comes from a 
hazard the reseatrcher faces of collision with the movement forces that 
feature c»ii:ural identify and pride — and, with the sub-cultur a 
minority in the majority culture, the too-complete equalization that 
threatens tire identity with and valuing of the sub-culture. What, indeed, 
given the:aeed fcr rewarding rather than possible punitive findings, 
Kould be ttee rewards? Most emphatically, we learned, the reward was not 
becoming liite the majority, but having what the majority is assumefl to have. 

A bright and attractive, straight A student who had contributed some 
of the most sparkling insights, sat privately with me over coffee in 
Albuerque — and said: "I just want to go home." — Not home from 
Albuerque, but hnme from college. "I was sent there from the reservation 
to get a training that could help my people, the Kickapoos. But I don't 
like it in college, and I don't want to go back after college in that role. 
I want to fade among the women, and do my thing there as the others." I 
replied that a native of my state had pointed out "You can't go Home Again." 
But tfee aiie<:niite irniEo: struggle that I could but barely perceive told me that: 
she had ^ deeper problem, and that although researchers are begimaing to 
get some #>tion of the Black ^^ie know nothing at all of the Indian. I 
thought, «i.en, how sterile cuapr 
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questions were for this girl — and pondered how anyone — even herself 
— could set an cd^ rational structure, a life goal, a way of life for 
her. 

Thus — though our attempt to use relevant questions and phrase 
answers in student's own terms was threatened — and new arguments 
(leading to the notion of needing rewarding findings) exposed that 
"cultural bias" was not the real issue — we did and do have to come 
full circle to the difficulties of being sufficiently sensitive to the 
different structure of experiences, values, traits — And, how know or get 
access, given non-membership in the Kickapoo? How train one girl to be 
a researcher and do this job herself? If we succeed, we place her in 
the position of the PhD from Minnesota, who, effectively, h^d excom- 
municated herself. This problem, I dare say, is not strictly a Native 
American problem. 

How we maneuvered to keep the study going would require days to 
tell, and involve things I would not consider proper to tell about 
publically though we were honest and forthright. We did find that the best 
way of getting honest cooperation was listening, not debating, on a one- 
to-one or small group level. A Rogerian approach won where give-and-take, 
where "o.k. what is needed," failed. 

A stand that we took, in good faith and conscience, to meet the' pre- 
senting problem in the respondents terms turned to our advantage in a way 
we had not anticipated, providing another subtle lesson as to the hazards 
and responsibilities of the social scientist in such situations. In one 
instance, where members of an ethnic minority in a group that we had 
convened banded together to demand that they plan and control a part of 
the study, we agreed to let them proceed toward drawing iip an alternate 
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proposal. We found very quickly that though these people stood together 
when they perceived themselves to be under attack., that with the attack 
gone their color or ethnicity was not sufficient to erase the very real 
and honest differences that exist in any group of serious men dedicated 
to improving the condition of man. Internal difference of opinion — 
and, I suspect, the impossibility of any group, even of professionals, 
planning a good research project — prevented any forward movement. We 
had observed earlier, in other activities, that though Blacks may fre- 
quently challenge a white institution to provide courses dealing with 
black culture, once complete freedom to proceed is given controversy 
looms as to their content, place, and emphasis. This is NOT to state, of 
course, that individuals in one or another ethnic minority are eloigns 
who cannot run with a ball, but that the underlying issues, placed (in 
phenomenalogical terms) in ground while the ri^ts for the minority 
to control their destiny are being won, rise sharply into figure once 
freedom to proceed is obtained. The social scientist, faced with such 
a situation, must either proceed with much super-ego as opposed to ego, 
or take the time and pains necessary, indeed if this be possible, to 
serve as guide and advisor so that the basic task may proceed. 

But you have been abused far too long by my own selfish views. 
In closing, let me let two of our human subjects speak for themselves. 

The first is a project director at an institution I wiH call 
MacGillicudy University. This man, a respect '^d member of the faculty, 
with Ph.D. in Psychology, and director of the Special Services Program the 
refused, with his president's initial consent, to let that institution 
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get involved in any way in the study, or to admit the researchers to the 
campus. In the initial statement, the major reasons had to do with the 
local conviction that only the staff and students involved in that pro- 
gram at that institution could design, control, and conduct a fair 
assessment. Our project officer in Washington pointed out rather quickly 



that under the terms of the contract and funds they had accepted with 
USOE, participation was required, or continued funding would be placed 
in serious jeopardy. We later learned that initially the president and 
program director stood firm, with their protests going not only to 



friends in the Congress but as far as the Wliite House. Nevertheless, 
the interpretation of our USOE project officer was upheld upon review, 
and internal pressures at the college began to seek compromise. We 
achieved that compromise by negotiating to send a team of site visitors 
to the campus, for conversations in their terms, but not to exact the 
other interview and questionnaire data that the program director found 
offensive. Once on campus, we were given access to a paper by this 
project director that explained his stand to others on the campus and to 
us. It reads, in part: 

Historical Experiences with Evaluation Attempts 

Several attempts have been mady be various members of the 
faculty and administration to research/evaluate EEO/SSP. We 
have historically resisted these purely on moral and ethical ^ 
grounds. It* is our contention that Black human beings must 
cease to be treated as guinea pigs to satisfy someone's intel- 
lectual and social curiosity. We are not convinced that this 
type of evaluation has any relevance to the sound administra- 
• tion of the program, or to the educational process which our 
students are all about. Tlie forces of racism which made this 
program necessary could not have been eliminated from (Mac 
Gillicudy) within the three years that the program has existed. 
It is our contention that if any evaluation is necessary at 
all, it is those forces and the institution which nurtures 
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them that need to be evaluated, not the people who are mere 
victims of those forces. 

The Nature of our Resistance 

We refused to participate in the ETS evaluation study 
because ot our moral obligation to avoid subjecting Black 
people to situations which represent no partisan interest for 
goal achievement. It should be clear that we do not fear 
that our program will be found ''unsuccessful''. The question 
of success or ixnsuccess is a complicated issue. ETS's pre- 
sumed definition of our purposes and our ideological commit- 
laents are decidedly different, hhat is •5uccessful for ETS is 
unsuccessful for us and what is imsuccessful for ETS may offer 
us a glimer of success. At best, it may tell us we are not 
educating people who believe and want to totally assimilate 
into a bankrupt educational process. The decided difference 
in how ETS views our puipose on this ca:(npus from how we view 
OMT purpose renders the conceptualization of the evaluation 
design as well as the instrumentation of the design inadequate 
and unusable. 

Some people have asked why not select other methods of 
resistance or protest which more directly affect ETS% It 
should be made clear that protesting against ETS or the Office 
of Education is not the issue. The issue is having the power 
to define whether we will be in or out as we choose from 
partisan interest. Protesting against ETS/USOE and then par- 
ticipating in the evaluation study represents the kind of 
contradiction which is directly opposed to our principles. 
To date the question of ETS's illegitimacy to the Black com- 
mxmity rest only with the small number of Blacks and other 
third world people represented on its staff. It is our posi- 
tion that the employment of more Blacks will not change the 
nature and organization of ETS. 

The Nature of our Resistance 

The problem with ETS for Blacks is the function it has, 
along with higher education institutions, to limit the number 
of people who have access to knowledge and skills. Through 
ETS' testing mechanisms, institutions decide who will go on to 
higher education, who will enter the menial job market, the 
managerial job market, who will go into the military, and who 
will have no job at all. ETS is a designer of oppression 
while educational institutions are instruments of oppression. 
The issue not for ETS to survive with more Blacks on its 
* staff but for ETS not to exist at all. 

^ -There, Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, and all you other good measure 

ment people, but for the grace of God and but for not having a contract 
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like this one, go youl Beyond saying this, I do not care to detract from 
ray own battered dignity by saying anything else. 

My final report from the other side is the statement made, as re- 
corded electronically, at the close of a debreifing session with our stu- 
dent interviewers in Washington, D.C, Tine format of the ^^c-eting was, 
after a brief general session, to let each minority group retire to 
separate rooms and discuss and debate their experiences, draw up whatever 
recommendations they carelto make, elect a leader to report this back to 
the total group for further discussion and debate. The young man elected 
as spokesman gave the following report for his group, which is repro- 
duced here in its entirety: 

The groups that I am representing were the Puerto Ricans 
and the Chicanos and I think like all schools we found out 
that we^re in racist institutions and in so far as the inter- 
view goes we found out things like it was too repetitious and 
it was taking us three hours and at times the students were 
insulted when we offered them to con5)ensate for their times. 
We also had alot of difficulties with college representatives. 
Some of them didn't give us the names of the respondents until 
days before that we received information on tickets. We also, 
I think this should be brought up if nothing else, is the re- 
actions that the respondents had about ETS conducting such an 
interview. I think that for the most part I can say that one 
student was saying that when she approached the students she 
wasn't saying ETS was conducting the survey, it's HEW because 
the Chicanos and Puerto Ricans have special problems. We 
have the language barrier and when we start out it's Spanish 
and not English so we have that problem to work with. But 
because we have that pit)blem we also know that in evaluating 
all these Federal programs we also have to evaluate the pro- 
liferator of* this racism and that would be ETS. We're saying 
ETS, you're discriminating against us and you have to change 
because if you have certain scores that are going to enable 
us to get to certain colleges and not to others, well how are 
we possibly going to be able to cope with this. We have our 
problems here and we need for you if you're making a total 

. ---^evaluation of Federal programs to evaluate yourselves. And I 

think that the Chicanos would be unanimous in saying this to 
you because I know that in California you had problems. You 
had a big demonstration by the Chicanos and the American 
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Indians, I was talking to the Chicano representative that you 
had in Chicago and he said ETS is not doing the job. I'm from 
the Atlanta group and I'm saying ETS is not doing the job. 
So ETS is going to have to change. We're looking for an evalu- 
ation of ETS. And also when you do make some kind of recom- 
mendations we're looking for the projecc director to have the 
total sayso and whatever is recommended. Because I know that 
since ETS is funded by the Federal Government you will have to 
have some kind of consensus within your Black staff members 
and I don't know how many Chicano staff members you have, but 
you probably won't have the consensus there. You're going to 
have to have some kind of desenting and concurring viewpoints 
on your final recommendations. And most of all, for this pro- 
ject to be valid you're going to have to have the student in- 
put. You're going to have to have a body of students to look 
over your recommendations in order for it to be valid because 
you're getting all these ideas from students all over the 
countxy and you do not have an elite working with. you then you 
do not have a program. So we're saying ETS do its own program 
and we'll be able to work with you and if not, we won't be able 
to work with you. 

There was no member of our research staff who at that point could 
not have honestly said, I believe, "Amigo, we are with you, and if our 
right hand offends thee, then, by God, let's cut it off," But we also 
had to say to ourselves: "Here is a platform, a channel of authority 
of potentially great power, for you to use in recommending to the 
Federal government what steps need to be taken to ease your problems. 
What, for heavens sake, are those needs, and what should .Washington do 
about them?" 

I have not been fair to the project or tua project team in re- 
porting these isolated events. There were some other statements and sit- 
uations of substantial protest or forceful resistance that I have not 
reported, but b} and large we faired well in lueeting the terms of the 
contract. In spite of these kinds of problems, we achieved in most 
instances of interview, student questionnaire, or institutional 
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questioTmaire situation, a response rate in the neighborhood of 90%. I 
personally felt a deep reward when one of our most thou^tful students 
in the California group, after several weeks of being torn by whether to 
go with her hostile peers or with the research project, wrote us that she 
had decided to proceed. "I have had many phone calls and letters telling 
me this is bad for the Chicano to continue with the ETS," she wrote. "I 
honestly can't be sure that anything good will come of it, but . if there 
is a chance I think v/e should take it." And I shall never forget the 
•honest embrace she gave me when we met at the start of the debriefing 
session in Albuquerque, nor the seriousness, dedication, and thoughts 
she contributed in the meeting following. I must be true to my data and 
my discipline, but I have an emotional integrity now to maintain as well. 

What is the solution? Perhaps it is, as Harold Pepinsky wrote years 
ago in his last regular contribution in the Journal of Counseling 
Psychology , that the researcher cannot be bias -free, value-free. His 
methods nay be only a sophisticated ruse to hide these mlues, or to 
convince himself and other scientists that they have been si^erceded by an 
objectivity that is impossible to obtain. Rather, Pepinsky argued, the 
social scientist i^my be a better researcherj and certainly a more honest 
one, if he recognizes at the outset that he does have biases and values, 
and strives to identify these so that they may be put in proper perspec- 
tive. This may be the start of an answer. Or, Pepinsky may have been 
getting soft and mellow, and perhaps we need more than ever before to 
make our quest for objectivity and for scientific rigor a real and honest 
one. . , . 

But a more mauldin kind of issue remains: our experimental subjects 
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are not as acquiescent, not always as cooperative, as those experimental 
subjects — college freshmen and sophomores in general psychology — on 
which most of our modem psychology is based. We may have to find some 
reasonable and mutually acceptable ways of dealing with the new brand of 
issues they pose if we are to survive as experimental social scientists. 
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THE SELF CONCEPT OF MENTAL RETARDATES: 



SOME PROBLEMS OF ASSESSMENT 
By 

John L. Shul tz 
Athens TTni t 
Georgia Retardation Center 



Where I^m Coming From , 

In order for you to put the things I have to say this after- 
noon in their proper perspective it v;ould seem appropriate for 
you to know something about me; my background, experience, and 
values. Given this information, it should be easier for you to 
decide on the amount of credibility you will give what I have 
to say. 

I have been at the Retardation Center for about six weeks. 
Prior to this time my experience V7ith people classified as "inen- 
tally retarded" consisted of incidental transactions with people 
who were just not as bright as others. My training has been pri- 
marily in Counseling Psychology and I have worked primarily in 
schools with children (from age six to whatever age graduate stu- 
dents are these days), staff members, and other adults such as 
parents, businessmen., etc. My interests have focused around so- 
cial systems and their effect on the person. Towards this end 
I have done research in the area of self concept and taken post 
graduate training with the National Training Laboratories — Insti- 
tute for Applied Behavioral Sciences, 

As stated previously, I have haci no work with people labelled 

"mentally retarded" prior to coming to the center. I have, how- 
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ever, had considerable work in, and study about, social systems. 
Therefore, what I speak from is a set of percepts derived from 
experiences and learnings, some archetypal and some recent, and 
mostly based on observations of and conversations with the staff 
at the Center. It should be noted (and I hope, heard ) that my 
words are an attempt to describe , no t evaluate ! I am not setting 
myself up as some sort of critic of vhat I have been seeing and 
hearing--at least not yet. 

My talk this afternoon will center around three topics. First, 
I will attempt to define what I mean when I am speaking of the 
self concept. Then I will talk about the ways in which self con- 
cept has been measured. Finally, I will attempt to describe the 
fit between what we know about the measurement of self concept 
and what seems to me to be implicit about the v7orld of the "men- 
tally retarded" person. 

How is the Self Concept Defined ? 

There presently exists considerable confusion concerning 
the meaning of the term, "Self Concept." This confusion exists 
in the academic world as well as in the world of the applied prac- 
titioner. Most of you have probably been involved in meetings 
about individuals and their problems, usually called "case con- 
ferences." You may have heard participants make statements such 
as, "He has a lousey self concept!" or "He needs to improve his 
self concept." It is most difficult to ascribe meaning to this 
kind of statement. Perhaps the most that can be said is that the 
speaker apparently does not like something about the other per- 
son's behavior. They have chosen to couch their complaints against 
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hls "self concept" rather than his person or his behavior. (As 
if the three can be seperated!) I would imagine it is safer that 
vay; particularly if you can use an "in" term such as "self con- 
cept." 

Ac ad em ia is no better off. Philosophers and scientists have 
been disagreeing for, literally, centuries about a definition of 
the self concept (Diggory, 1966). Carl Rogers has probably done 
more than anyone else in this century to both clarify and popular- 
ize the term, "Self Concept." When he was asked by the American 
Psychological Association to formulate a phenomenological theory 
of personality development, he wrote what was essentially a theory 
of the development of the self concept (Rogers, 1959). Rogers 
sees the self as a gestalt which, while not necessarily in_ axi^arc- 
ness, is available to ax,;areness. This issue of awareness is an 
important one and will be alluded to later. This is not the place 
to describe Rogers' theory about the development of the self con- 
cept. The only thing that will be mentioned is that this gestalt, 
the self, arises as a result of the person's transactions with 
significant others in his environment. 

For our purposes this afternoon, self concept vill be defined 
as Rogers has stated it: simply, "The person's view of himself" 
(p. 200). Operationally, this view manifests itself in any state- 
ments about oneself which use the pronouns "I" or "He<" 
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How is the Self Concept Measured ? 

The typical manner in which the self concept has been mea- 
sured has been through paper and pencil tests, inventories, or 

check lists, or some kind of interpersonal interface between S 
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and E. Tests which have been used" often consist of a list of ad- 
jectives. The S indicates whether each adjective is "like" or 
"unlikfe" him* Inventories have also been used. These are usually 
a series of statements x/hich either a) arranges heirar chically 
In a normal distribution (called a Q sort), or b) indicates in 
some way the extent to which each statement is representative of 
him. In this case the subject is the expert concerning Ss self con- 
cept but he is limited to reacting to the particular adjectives or 
statements given him. Certain words which he might use to spontan- 
eously describe himself may or may not be included in this list. In 
addition, the " average " person (derived from the norm group' and with 
whom S^s responses will be compared) may or may not mean the same 
thing when he uses a particular word as the individual subject does. 

In the interpersonal assessment, may sit down with an inter- 
viewer (E) who conducts a structured or .i^emi-s tructured interview 
designed to elicit self-report data. K may also use some other 
media, such as dolls or pictures of situations, to get a response 
from S concerning what the doll is like or what should be done in 
the pictured situation. These "games" tend to be vague and ambig- 
uous in order that the is forced to project his structure on the 
situation and thus reveal himself to E. In this case, E becomes 
the expert on S^s self concept; he interprets, from his own f ram.e 
of reference, what really meant when he said or did something. 

In summary, the self concept is not a visible entity. It 
can only be inferred. There are two sources of data about the 
self concept: one is the subject, the other is the observer. 
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Each source has its own built in biases; with the subject, it is 
Ss "biased apperceptions" (Dreikurs, 1953). The observer also 
comes to the situation with his built in expectations which event- 
ually surface as "projections." The issue for most researchers 
is called, "I-Jhon do you trust?" 

The issue for me is resolved by using the interview techni- 
que to elicit from the S^, in their own idiosyncratic words, their 
"view of themselves." The rationale for this is very simple and 
perhaps best illustrated by what Humpty Dumpty said in Alice in 
Wonder land , "When I say a word, I mean what I say. No more, no 
less," It has been my experience (Shultz, 1965) that, given an 
opportunity to use their own words, S^s will not only produce ma- 
terial but clarify unclear areas when asked. This procedure is 
costly, in terms of money and manpower, but, given a decent re- 
lationship between interviewer and interviewee and a low thr^^at 
situation, valid protocols tend to be obtained. 

Some Generalizations Concerning the Mental Retardation Establishment 

From the experiences of my first six weeks with the field 

of mental retardation I have drawn the following generalizations: 

Generalization v^l. Mental Retardation is an ascribed status 
with an elaborate set of roles . 

To many this is obvious and certainly nothing new. Other 
writers (E.g., Mercer, 1972) have previously pointed this out. 
At our unit the process of identification of people as MRs is 
a complicated and involved process which involves input from psy- 
chological, medical, social service, and educational personnel* 
Q Once the person has been identified he is put into contact with 
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the MR establishment; a rather complicated network of professional 
personnel who have dedicated a large part of their professional 
life to the assistance of MRs. 

What are these people like? In the first place, they seem 
to be some of the most dedicated, hard working people I have ever 
met. They spend long hours working, planning, and implementing 
to bring about the smallest increments of change. Fantastically 
patient and disciplined! They also operate under what appears 
to me to be an unexplicated set of expectations — what I call the 
mythology of MR — which makes up the content of the next general- 
ization. 

Generalization -'-2. There is a kind of mythology implicit in 
caretakers behavior towards persons labelled MR * 

This mythology takes the form of a set of underlying attitudes 

which seem to direct the expectations these personnel have about 

MR people. How much of this the establishment is aware of, I don't 

know. 1 do know that when I have probed these areas or attempted 

to get people to clarify some of the reasons for their behavior 

they have looked at me as though I were some kind of a nut. Re- 

gardless of the level of awareness, these axioms seem to underly 

much of the caretakers behavior: 

1, If a person is incompetent intellectually, he is incom- 
petent in all areas. 

2, Any person identified as mentally retarded has to be 
sheltered fromtherealworld. 

3, A mentally retarded person can learn the same things that 
everyone else does. It just takes longer for him to do so. 
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A. It is appropriate that mentally retarded persons learn 
the same things that other folks do. (Here 1 am thinking of aca- 
demic areas such as reading, math, etc.) 

Supposing that you had transactions with people who had these 
kinds of attitudes about you. Assume further that your view of 
yourself was dependent to a large extent upon the reactions of 
others to you and your behavior. What do you suppose your self- 
concept would be like? 

When I first came to the center I was told something that 
really stuck with me. This particular person, for whom I have 
considerable respect, said that the self concept of the MR was 
marked by "self devaluation" and "frustration proneness." In 
other words, MRs , in plain simple language, tend to put themselves 
down and also tend to become easily discouraged. Cooperslnith 
(1967) maintains that there are only four sources of gaining self 
esteem or a positive prizing of oneself. These are through his 
own ability to 1) influence and control others (power); 2) suc- 
cessfully meet the demands of others for achievement (competence); 
3) adhere to moral and ethical standards (worthiness), and; A) re- 
ceive the affection and attention of others (significance). Note 
that, given certain conditions, three of these sources (power, 
competence, and worthiness) can be accomplished by the person him- 
self (of course with some recognition from significant others). 
On one of these sources, significance, he is completely dependent 
upon others for gratification. Apparently, we need other people 
for our esteem. 

Now the person of whom I spoke maintained that MRs were eas- 
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ily discouraged and tended to put themselves down^ If, as Cooper- 
smith maintains, power, significance, competence, and worthiness 
are the sources of positive feelings about oneself; and, if one 
is dependent upon others in the environment for gratification 
of esteem needs; and, if the mythology of the MR is as I have 
described it, what else could one expect? The hallmark of the 
MR, as I have thus far seen him, is that he does get involved in 
control issutiS. In my life I have never seen so many power strug- 
gles as I have seen and heard reported for the past six weeks. 
Not only is the staff involved in these struggles vith the children 
but parents also report the difficulty they have in controlling 
their children and the anger they experience in their transactions 
with them. Could it be that MRs do not want to be treated as in- 
feriors? In my cosmology much of human behavior is explained as 
attempt to achieve importance in the eyes of others; to be seen 
as someone worthwhile. Is it possible that much of the struggle 
that goes on is an indirect attempt to change the mythology or 
rules that may be guiding the reactions of others to them, that 
may be keeping them inferior? 

Problems in Assessing the MRs Self Concept 

Jersild (1952) has postulated the existence of, what he termed, 
"a universal language of self.'' As he stated, ''The choice of words 
changes, but feelings have an underlying meaning which is the same 
for the four-year-old and the eighty-year-old." (p. 31). He appar- 
ently sees this language unrelated to age, sex, socio-economic 
status, and 1^ differences. It should be noted that when Jersild 
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was talking about lov IQ persons, fie was talking about "slow 
learners", not mentally retarded persons. To ray knoxv'ledge, no 
one has gathered data on the self concepts of mentally retarded 
youngsters and made the obvious comparisons with the self con- 
cepts of persons V7ith nore normal intelligence. 

A number of questions need to be answered: questions such 
as. Does this "universal language" extend to the mentally retarded? 
Are MRs able to verbalize to another person with regards to their 
"view of themselves?" Can the mentally retarded population read 
well enough to use the tests that are presently available? How 
are MR responses or verbalizations different from the non-MR pop- 
ulation? 

Most of these questions are presently unencumbered by empir- 
ical data. They are being answered from a value position. We 
need these data. I hope to be able to gather some. 
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Non-Cognitive Development of Ifentally Retarded Children 
Bert 0* Richmond, University of Georgia 

Many of the children identified as mentally retarded in schools 
exhibit skills that indicate they are not unable to cope with varied 
societal demands. According to reports of their teachers, friends, 
or parents, some of these pupils may be quite adept at social inter- 
action, physical, artistic or other tasks. Although mentally retarded 
children seem to share a limited ability in academic achievement, they 
are not so homogeneous in other abilities. It is important for educators 
to understand the varied abilities of mentally handicapped children. 

Much of the research dealing with the mentally retarded has focus- 
sed on intellectual abilities. However, many other abilities have been 
shown to be related to academic achievement, Torrance (1969), Damm (1970), 
and Christie (1970) stress the importance of creativity in education and 
as an essential ingredient in any individual's psychological well-being. 
Frequent reference is also made to the significant relationships between 
an individual's concept of self and his scholastic achievement. Buhler 
(1971) stresses the importance of an adequate self-concept and Mann (1969) 
reports evidence that the self-concept of mentally retarded pupils can be 
changed and that such change produces positive results in school. 

Messer (1970) as well as other researchers have stressed the relation- 
ship of impulsivity to academic achievement. As might be expected, impul- 
sivity seems to vary inversely with academic achievement. 

The objectives of the research here were to examine the creative, self- 
concept, and impulsive characteristics of pupils. In addition, the perfor*- 
mance of both TMR and EMR pupils on Piagetian tasks of conservation were 

examined and compared '"o age and intellectual development. 
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The first aspect of this research reports the divergent thinking 
production of pupils in classes for the educably mentally retarded. 
These pupils all scored from 50-75 on either the Stauf ord-Binet or 
Wechsler Intelligence Scales. The total saD5)le consisted of 154 EMR 
children in otie county. One-hundred and thirteen of these children were 
in special education classes in the public schools and the remaining 41 
were in a special residential facility for EMR children. This special 
facility had both day and residential students who remain in the program 
for up to twelve months. Torrance Tests of Creative Thi-nking were 
administered to .all pupils and then scored for the four factors of diver- 
gent thinking. These results are reported in Table 1. 

TABLE 1 

Mean Scores for EMR Pupils in Residential 
And Regular School Classes 













Flexi- 


Origi- 


Elabor- 






Age 


I.Q. 


Fluency 


bility 


nality 


ation 


Residential 


M 


11.77 


61.70 


11.93 


7.69 


11.97 


23.16 


(113) 


SD 


3.4 


11.1 


10.0 


10.0 


10.5 


19.5 


County Schools 


M 


13.49 


64.81 


17.86 


13.47 


22.96 


32.74 


(41) 


SD 


2.7 


9.6 


8.0 


6.3 


13.0 


25.1 




t 


2.92* 


1.59 


3.40* 


3.46* 


5.37* 


2.48 



*p {.01 



Table 2 presents the normative date for 7th grade pupils in regular classrooms 
(Torrance, 1966). The raean scores of the 154 EMR pupils in this study are 
inserted into this table in parentheses and are compared to scores of pupils 
vith a similar mean chronological age. Creative thinking development does 
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not always parallel educational experience so it seems more appropriate 
to compare the.EMR child with another child near his own age. 



TABLE 2 
T-Scores for TTCT, Figural 
Form A for 7th Grade Pupils 

T-Score Creativity Constructs 

Fluency Flexibility Originality Elaboration 

95 49 37 69 226 

80 39 29 54 175 

65 29 22 40 124 

50 20 14 26 73 
(17) (12) 

A5 12 21 56 

(20) 

40 13 9 17 39 

C30) 

35 10 7 12 22 

30 6 4 7 5 



The results in Table 1 indicate several significant differences be- 
tween the EMR population in special classes in the county schools and those 
referred to a special residential facility. The pupils in the county 
schools are significantly older and score higher in fluency, flexibility, 
and originality constructs of creative thinking. There is no significant 
difference between the two groups on intelligence or the elaboration con- 
struct of creativity. Considerable research with the TTCT indicates that 
creative thinking does not necessarily covary with age so it was not 
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considered necessary to factor out the effect of age on the results of 
creativity scores obtained. 

It is interesting that EMR pupils score between the 35th and 50th 
percentiles on the four constructs of figural creativity when compared 
with a group of their age-mates in the regular classroom. They are very 
near the mean in fluency and flexibility, near the 45th percentile in 
originality, and at approximately the 37th percentile in elaboration. 
It may be helpful to consider a brief description of each of the 
.constructs of creative thinking in order to assess the abilities of 
these EMR pupils. 

Figural Fluency - this score is more an indication of the quantity rather 
than the quality of figural creativity. Even the banal thinker may make 
many responses regardless of quality. A low score may indicate blocking 
or low motivation. 

Figural Flexibility - measures the individual's ability and willingness to 
view a problem or situation from many points of view, 

Figural Originality - a high score usually requires the ability to delay 
gratification and is typical of one who sees unique and unusual solutions 
to problems. 

• 

Figural Elaboration - reflects the individual's ability to develop, enlarge 
upon, or otherwise elaborate ideas. High scores often reveal those who 
are sensitive in observation. 

Data were also obtained to compare the self esteem of E>ni children 
with children in other educational placements, 
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Group A consists of 34 children classified as educably mentally 
retarded with intelligence scores between 50 and 80 on the Stanford- 
Binet or Wechsler Intelligence Scales. All attend classes for the 
mentally handicapped in a separate building that is maintained through 
federal, state, and local funds. Children who live near the facility 
attend on a day-basis whereas those at a greater distance are assigned 
on a residential basis. 

All children are expected to return to their own community schools 
within a one to two year period. These children receive a wide range of 
social work, psychological, recreational, and other services. The 
average age of. this group of 34 EMR pupils is approximately 11 years. 

Group B consists of all the black 5th and 6th grade pupils in two 
classes in an all-black school. These 34 pupils were in the separate 
classes of a small village prior to effective integration of schools in 
the southeastern portion of the U.S. 

Group C consists of 32 black pupils who were assigned to 5th and 6th 
grade classes in an integrated school setting. In each class, black pupils 
constituted about one-half of the class members. 

Group D consists of 31 6th grade white pupils in an all-white rural 
school. As with many schools in the rural, southeastern portion of the 
U.S., these pupils are lower to low-middle socio-economic status. 

Group E consists of 31 5th grade white pupils in an all white suburban 
school. The majority of these pupils are of average or better socio-economic 
status and the children of business and professional people. 

Pupils were selected because of their mean age of approximately 11 and 
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all lived within a 100 mile radius of each other in a southeastern state. 
Data were collected about the third month of school at a time when racial 
integration in the schools had noc been completely effected in this sec- 
tion of the state. This made it possible to compare differential percep- 
tions of black pupils. No effort was made to control for intelligence 
but pupils in the last four groups were assigned to a regular group 
classroom and are assumed to have a mean intelligence score in the average 
range. The intelligence score limits for the mentally retarded children 
are indicated. 

The SEI was group administered to each of groups B, C, D, & E. Each 
item was presented orally by the examiner and each child had a copy of the 
instrument on which to record his self-perceptions. Questions about the 
meaning of words in the instrument were minimal from these four groups but 
were answered by the examiner when raised. In administering the SEI to 
the EMR children, the examiner worked individually with each child or with 
a small group of two or three pupils in order to monitor more effectively 
the pupil* s understanding and responses to items. The examiner followed 
the same administration procedure as with the groups of other children but 
was prepared to devote more time to getting the EMR child to comprehend. 
Six of the 40 EMR children gave incomplete responses to the SEI so only 
the 34 who completed the instrument were included in this study. 

SEI data were obtained from each group of pupils and analyzed by 
ANOVA to determine significant differences among the groups. Results of 
ANOVA are as follows: 

Sura Squares Total 31697.2196 

Degrees of freedora 4 
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Mean Sum Within 146,9613 
F-ratio . 14.6710 p .01 

Table 3 contains the means and standard deviations for each group, 



TABLE 3 
Group Means and SD's on SEI 

Group A Group B Group C Group D Group E 

Mean 54.9 65.6 52.3 62.8 72.5 



Standard 
Deviation 



9.4 9.1 6.3 17.9 14.8 



The differences in SEI for pupils in the five groups are rather obvious 
from inspection of the data. The EMR pupils are similar to black pupils 
in newly integrated classes. With considerably higher scores in self- 
concept, are the white pupils in all-white, rural classrooms and the black 
pupils in all-black classrooms. The group with the highest level of self- 
esteem is the white, middle-class pupil in the all-white suburban class- 
room. 

These findings suggest that children in EMR classes, in rural areas 
and those from minority groups have considerably lower estimates of self- 
worth than more advantaged children in middle class schools. Not only do 
these children seem to perform less well academically but they also reveal 
deficiencies in self-esteem. 

There is a common view among many who work with mentally retarded 
pupils that these children tend to exhibit less impulse control. This 
conclusion might result from the research reported by Maccoby, et_ al . (1965) 
and by Massori, Hay\^reiser, and Meyer (1969) with preschool children. In 
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both studies, significant correlations were found between intelligence 
and the ability to inhibit movement in simple motor tasks like the 
Draw-A-Line exercise. 

However, there is opposing evidence that retarded children involved 
in a task tend to be compulsive and to persevere longer than children 
of average intelligence. Zigler (1958) reported experiments in which 
mentally handicapped children were more persistent than children of higher 
Intellectual ability. 

The following investigation of characteristics of mentally retarded 
children was designed to note the relationships among intellectual ability 
conservation skills, and impulse control* The subjects were 65 pupils 
In an MR setting of whom 44 were EMR and 21 were TftR* The age range of 
both TMR and EbiK groups extended from about 8 to 16 years of age. EMR 
children had IQ scores between 50 and 80 and TT-ni children had scores of 
50 or below. 

Each pupil was administered an individurl intelligence test (Binet 
or Wechsler) , the Draw-A-Llne task, and the Piagetian conservation tasks 
found in the Concept Assessment Kit by Goldschmid and Bentler (1968) • 
Table 4 reports the results of the Draw-A-Line task for EMR & TMR pupils • 

TABLE 4 
Draw-A-Line 





TMR 




EMR 


X 


8.67 




32.48 


n 


21 




44 


SD 


6.70 




31.69 


SS Treatment 


8059.25 


DF Treatment 


1 


SS Within 


44067.76 


DF Within 


63 


SS Total 


52127.01 


DF Total 


64 


MS Treatment 


8059.25 


F-Ratio 


11.52 


MS Within 


699.49 




P .01 
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The anticipated positive relationship between impulse control and 
intellectual ability occurred for this sample of mentally retarded 
children. 

Finally, correlation coefficients were computed to determine relation- 
ships among conservation, impulse control, and intelligence variables. 
These correlations are reported in Table 5. 

TABLE 5 

Relationships Among Conservation, Impulse Control, 

And Intellectual Skills of Mentally Retarded Children 

Cons. Cons. 
A C 

IHA-L .53 .44 

I.Q. .46 .52 

Cons. A .78 

It is interesting that performance of this sample of mentally 
retarded pupils reveals their abilities in each of these areas to be 
positively and significantly related. The more intelligent child has 
more impulse control, and greater skill in conservation tasks. Contrary 
to the findings of Goldschmid and Bentler (1968) the tasks in Conservation 
A and Conservation C groups do not differ significantly for this sample. 

In summary, these attempts to understand more clearly the uniqueness 
of mentally retarded children have produced some tentative hypotheses: 

1) EMR children express creativity in a fashion nearly as effective 
as that of children of higher intelligence. Also differential 
ability in creativity among EMR pupils seems related to their 
educational success. 
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2) EMR pupils exhibit lower estimates of self-worth than do more 
advantaged .learners. However, EMR pupils may differ little 
in their level of self-concept from similarly disadvantaged 
pupils. 

3) Among the mentally retarded children studied, impulse control 
appears positively related to intellectual ability. 

4) For this sample of mentally retarded pupils, there were positive 
relationships between their performance on intellectual, con- 
servation, and impulse control tasks. 

In most instances reported here, the samples were small and selected 
from one state in the southeastern U.S. Further study needs to be under- 
talcen before these findings can be generalized to other samples of MR 
children in other sections of the country. However, the modest -relation- 
ships suggest clarification of some aspects of non-cognitive development 
in MR children. The results need now to be translated into meaningful 
improvements in the educational experiences of MR children. 
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ASSESSMEl'.T OF MOTOR L£:ARi:ii\G THRQUGii i'iAThEIiAT ICAL AiNALYSIS 

Mathematical analysis of learning scores already has been reported where 
detailed procedures utilized iu development of methodolocy and the bbtainment 
of results involved have been thoroughly discussed (Bachran, 1961:123-37). The 
. purpose of the present discussion is to describe the general derivation of 
r.atheiratical concepts underlying ir*otor learning. 

The basic assuT?.ption is that Fiotor learning behaves exponentially when 
described as a function of practice tine. It is assumed that motor learning 
will continuously taper off (Minimizing errors) with increased practice and 
eventually approach an asympote. Although many mathamatical functions may 
describe this tapering off, previous experiences, both theoretical and 
experimental, have demonstrated that exponential function has been most 
appropriate for describing motor learning. More specifically, it is assuraed 
that the performance score, Y^, at any trial n is given by the formula 

-k(n-l) 

y = c+a .e 
-'n o 

where c is the perfcrr.ance at the asymptote or plateau, k is the rate constant, 

and e is the natural log base 2.718. Here, a^, is interpreted as the amount of 

learning, and which is the log^ of the ration V^^ + 1 divided by y^ for any 

trial n, gives the rate of learning. 

The standard graphic.?.l inothod employing semilogarithmic paper is utilized 

to fit exponential curves to the data. Tho follov^ing scquonoo is employed in 
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obtaining a curve analysis of the data: 

1. The perfornance data is plotted on coordinate graph paper* 

2* The asyiTiptote, c, is estimated and the data is ^^norralized^' by 

substracting the asymptote value, c, from each of the particular scores, 
3. These ''normalized'* points are plotted on semilogarithmic graph paper, 

and the line best fitting these '^normalized'' points is deter-mined. 
U. Steps 1 and 2 are repeated with several estimations of the asj^mptote 

until the line that least deviates from the "normalized** data is 

determined. 

5. The constant a is read as the y intercept of the line of best fit. 
Also the time, "tj^^2 which y = l/2*a^ is determined graphically. 
The constant k is computed from the equation: 

k = .693/t^^2 

6. The exponential curve corresponding to this line is drawn on coordinate 

graph paper by plotting the points y , v;here y is the sum of the 

n ' n 

asymptote, c, and the functional values from the line of best fit for 
each trial. 

An example of the computations for the derivation of tlie learning curves 

is given in the summary tables. The first line presents the mean recorded 

scores. The second line lists the '^normalized** points; that is, the points 

obtained by recorded values minus the value at the asymptote. The intercepts 

of the line of best fit is given in the third line. The fourth line represents 

the differences between the second and third lines. The values t, and a are 

1/2 o 

read from the graph, whereby k is computed from the equation 

k = .69d/t, 
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The fitting error, K, for each group is computed as the ration of the average 

difference between the fitted and recorded points, S/10, and the learning score, 

O a ; thus, deriving the equation: 
ERIC ° l; = S a «. 



where S is the sum of errors in the fourth line. Finally, the point! af 
the fitted curve, that is, the points obtained by addins the value of the 
asymptote to the intercepts listed in the third line, is recorded in the last 
line of the tables • 
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Motor Development 
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The Denver Developmental Screening test (Fr andenburg , W. 
Dodds, J. and Fandal, A.; University of Colorado Medical Center, 
1970 edition) is a multi-i tem test in four basic areas: gross 
mo tor, fine motor, language 'and social. The test is standardized 
and supplies normative data of children to six years of age. Pro- 
fessionals and others can be trained in test utilization and i n- 
terpretation of results encompassing delays in development. 

The Bayley Scales of Infant Development (the Psychological 
Corporation, 1959, N.Y. N.Y.) encompasses three ai«as. The motor 
scale yields a Psychomotor Development Index. For the retardate, 
motor age equivalents can be derived. Testing ranges to 2.5 years 
of age. 

The Dayton Sensory Motor Awareness Survey (William Braley, 
Dayton Public Schools, 348 W. First Street, Dayton, Ohio) consists 
of fifteen simple items including rhythm, balance, space direction, 
body image, coordination, and form perception. The test is used 
with four and five year old children and may be administered in- 
dividually by classroom teachers in less than fifteen minutes per 
student . 

The Minnetonka Physical Performance Readiness Test (Harold 
Melby, Groveland School, 3325 Groveland School Road, Minnetonka, 
Minnesota) evaluates hand-eye coordination, balance, agility, and 
accuracy of body placement of five to seven year olds. The class- 
room teacher may give the test which is administered in groups 
of four or f ive . 

The Trainable Mentally Retarded Performance Profile (Report- 
ing Service for Exceptional Children, 563 Westview Avenue, Ridge- 
field, New Jersey, 07657) is an evaluation scale using teacher 
observation and graphic indications of the present status of a 
child. The profile constitutes areas of social behavior, self- 
care, communication, basic knowledge, practical skills and body 
usage. Body usage is divided into coordination, health habits, 
fitaess, and eye-hand coordination. The profile provides periodic 
measure of child against self, not comparison with others. 

The Special Diagnostic Battery of Recreative Functioning for 
the Trainable Mentally Retarded (Jean Mundy, Department of Recrea- 
tion^ Florida State University, Tallahassee, 32306) measures an 
individual's abilities, skills and competencies needed for differ- 
ent recreational and dailj^ living activities. Task items enable 
the battery to be utilized with severe and profound retardates. 

The Lincoln-Osere t sky Motor Development Scale (Sloan, William. 
Llnco In-Oser e t sky Motor Developmental Scale> Chicago, Illinois: 
Charles H, Stoelting Co., 195A) is a principal research tool used 
to 1 n V estigate motor performance ability between the ages of six 
and fourteen. The Lincoln Revision of the Oseretsky Motor Devel- 
opment Scale consists of thirty-six items taken from the original 
eighty-six item scale to measure gross and fine motor coordination. 

The Berk-Oseretsky Adaptation of thjs Lincoln Adaptation in- 
cludes the same tests, but adapted as to instructions, performance 
of the items, and equipment needed for testing. 
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The original Oseretsky Tests of Motor Proficiency proposed 
to identify six areas: motor speed, general dynataic coordination, 
simultaneous voluntary movements, general static coordination, 
dynamic coordination of the hands, and synkinesia. Present re- 
search does not indicate seperation into subtests. The present 
adaptation (enclosure) emphasises balance, gross and fine motor 
movements. Inherent within many of the ter^t items are parameters 
dealing with speed, dexterity and rhythm. 

The "test of Motor Impairment" (Stott, D.H., Brook Educational 
Publishing Limited, P.O. Box 1171, Guelph, Ontario, Canada, 1972) 
is also an attempt to improve the Oseretsky. A forty-five item 
test with age-standardization. This is infered as a test for neu- 
ral dysfunction. 



Per cep tual-Mo tor 



The Marianne Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Perception 
(Frostig, M. D. Horne, The Fros tig Program for Development of 
Vis ual Perception . Chicago: Follett Publishing Co., 1964) yields 
data for independent development of five visual perception abili^ 
ties. These are eye-motor coordination, figure-ground, constancy 
of shape, spatial relations, and position in space. This test 
was developed for use with three to seven year old children. It 
can be administered individually by the teacher with little equip- 
ment . 

The Pontiac Kindergarten Perceptual Motor Screening Test 
(Lee Haslinger, Pontiac School District, 350 Wide Track Drive, 
East Pontiac, Michigan) was developed for use with children four 
to six years old. The classroom teacher can administer this in- 
dividually in approximately five minutes, per pupil. A balance 
beam, a mat, and a pillow are necessary for administering the 
six test items; balance, strength, jumping, skipping, and refined 
muscle coordination. 

The Project Genesis Perceptual Motor Screening Test (Dorothy 
Jens, Lakeview Public Schools, 25901 Jefferson, St. Clair Shores, 
Michigan) involves judgement on the quality of general performance 
on a battery of twenty-eight items. The test takes approximately 
fifteen minutes and uses only balls and a target as equipment. 
The test is for children five to seven years old. 

The Rail Walking Test developed by Roy Heath (Department 
of Psychology, Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut, 06106) was 
designed to test locomotor coordination. Further information is 
found in the American Journal of Psychology , 19A2 and 19AA, and 
in. the Psychological Bulletin , 19A3. 

The Purdue Perceptual-Motor Rating Scale (Charles E. Merrill 
Books, Inc., 1966) is divided into eleven subtests each measuring 
some aspect of perceptual-motor development. Basically the sur- 
vey subtests are divided into three major sections: (1) later- 
ality, (2) directionality, and (3) perceptual-motor matching. 
The survey was designed to test errors in perceptual-motor devel- 
opment. A qualitative scale designates areas for remediation, 
not diagnosis. 
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Physical Fitness 

Kraus-Weber Tests of Minimum M: 3cular Fitness ^ (Research 
Quarterly, 25: 178-188, May 1965). Evaluates strength and flex- 
ability in various parts of the body; specifically abdominal and 
psoas muscles, upper and lower back muscles, and hamstring muscles. 

Physical Fitness for the !lentally Retarded . (Recreation 
Center for the Handicapped c/o Little Grassy Facilities, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois 62901). A battery of 
eight test items. Each test item applies to one of the four main 
muscle groups and one test measures overall organic fitness or 
the cardiorespiratory fitness of the individual. 

Physical Fitness Test Battery for Mentally Retarded Children . 
(School of Physical Education, University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Connecticut 06268). A six-item test battery that can be used for 
EMR or TMR, v/ith norms for each. No memorization required and 
a very lox^ rate of failure, thus eliminating intellectual factors 
as an outside influence. 

Special Fitness Test . (American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W*, 
Washington, D.C. 20036). An excension of the AAHPER Youth Fit- 
ness Test (mentioned below). Three of the items on the test have 
been modified. Standards are based on norms of a large sample 
of EMR children. 

Youth Fitness Test . (American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036). This sev^n-item test battery can be used with the 
EMR*s but not the TMR*s. To be used effectively, the children 
should be given a planned, regular, and progressive physical ed- 
ucation program. 
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^ PHYSICAL EDUCATION/RECREATION 

o 

BASE LINE DATA EVALUATION 

UJ 

Children's Physical Developmental Scale 



Name 



D.O.B. 



Time 



Date 



Raw Score 



Denver Test 



Normative Score 



Oseretsky Tes t^ 



1. Overview: 



2. Physical Status; 




3. Comments: 



ERIC 



Examiner 



Name 



Date 



ITEM DESCRIPTION OF ITEM ' TRIALS SCORE 

1. STANDING ON DOMINANT FOOT EYES OPEN 2 

criteria: remain motionless 10 sec. foot against knee, 
hands on thighs 

2. STANDING ON NONDOMINANT FOOT EYES OPEN 2 

criteria; remain motionless 10 sec. foot against knee, 
hands on thighs 

3. STANDING HEEL TO TOE EYES CLOSED, FEET ALIGNED 1 

criteria: a) remain motionless for 15 sec, 

b) must keep eyes closed during performance 

4. STANDING DOMINANT FOOT EYES CLOSED 1 

criteria: a) position as in item #1 except eyes closed, 
.maintained for 10 sec. b) must not remove hands from 
thighs or stand on tip toe 

5. STANDING NON DOMINANT FOOT EYES CLOSED 1 

criteria: a)positicn an in item #1 except eyes closed, 
maintained for 10 sec. b) must not remove hands from 
thighs or stand on tiptoe 

6- TOUCHING FINGERTIPS DOMINANT HAND 2 

ctiteria: a) touch fingertips to thumb of same hand in 
succession and in reverse order, b) 5 sec, time limit. 

c) ifiust touch each finger separately in correct order 
without skipping. 

7. TOUCHING FINGERTIPS NONDOMINANT HAND 2 

criteria: a) touch fingertips to thumb of same hand in 
succession and in reverse order, b) 5 sec. time limit, 
c) must touch each finger separately in correct order 
without skipping. 

8. BALANCING ROD CROSSWISE ON INDEX FINGER DOMINANT HAND 3 

criteria: a) start time when stick is correctly balanced, 
b) must maintain balanced position for 10 sec. 

9. BALANCING ROD CROSSWISE ON INDEX FINGER NON DOMINANT HAND 3 

criteria: a) start time when stick is correctly balanced- 
b) must maintain balanced positipn for. 10 sec. without use 
of other hand. 
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10. TRACING MAZES DOMINANT HAND 

criteria: a) must not turn paper, score depends on 
time required to complete maze plus 5" sec. for each 
error* An error consists of crossing (not touching) 
a boundary line, b) TnaxiTnum passing score: 50 sec. 

11. TRACIl^G HAZES ::0!: DOMINANT 

criteria: a) Bust not turn paper, score depends on time 
required ro complete maze plus 5 sec^ for each error. 
An error consists of crissing (not touching) a boundary 
line, b) maximum passing score: 80 sec. 

12* WALKING BACKWARDS 

criteria: walk backwards two yards , heel to toe, not 
deviating u.ore than one foot laterally in either 
direction. arms may not be used for balance. 

13* JUMP INTO AIR, 180*' TURN, LAND ON TIPTOES, HOLDING 
BALANCE 

criteria: must jump into air make an about face, landing 

on tip to^s hold balance, remaining on tip toes for 3 sec. 

14. JUMPING AND TOUCHING HEELS 

criteria: jump and simultaneously strike heels with 
corresponding hands, (right hand to right heel) 

15. WINDING THREAD DOMINANT HAND 

criteria: a) spool must be held steadily in non-dominant 
hand while winding thread, b) thread must be wound in 
under 20 sec. 

16. WINDING THREAD NON DOMINANT HOD 

criteria: a) spool must be held steadily in dominant hand 
while winding thread', b) thread must be wound in under 
25 sec. 

17. DRAWING LINES DOMINANT HAND 

• 

criteria: a) perpendicular lines drawn between horizontal 
lines on paper must touch but not cross horizontal lines 
(within 1/8 inch deviation), b) draws as many as possible 
in 15 sec. c) score is mean of 2 trials, minimum of 10 lines 
to pass. 

18. DRAWING LINES NON DOMINANT HAND 

criteria: a) perpendicular lines drawn between horizontal 
lines on paper must touch but not cross horizontal lines 
(within 1/8 inch deviation), b) draws as many as possible 
Q in 20 sec. c) score is mean of 2 trials, minimum of 10 
lines to pass. 
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PUTTING COINS IN BOX DOMINANT HAND 

criteria: a) must place (not throw) coins into box 
one coin at a time with fingers of doiainant hand. 

b) time limit is 15 sec, score is the number of 
coins correctly placed, c) minimuia score of 11 coins 
to pass . 

PUTTING COINS IN BOX NON--DOIIINANT HAND 

criteria: a) must place (not throw) coins in box one 
coin at a time vith fingers of non-dominant hand- 
fa) time liriit is 15 sec, score is number of coing 
correctly placed, c) ninimum score of 11 roins to pass 

TAPPING RHYTHMICALLY WITH FEET AND FINGERS 

criteria: a) must maintain rhythm S establishes. 
fa) synchronously tapping the right foot;right 
finger and left foot; left finger, c) 20 sec 
minimum to pass. 

PUTTING MATCHSTICKS IN BOX 

criteria: a) must place (not throw) two sticks, one 
in each hand, simultaneously and in rhythm, b) not 
meeting criteria constitutes an error, c) 5 sec. 
added to score for each error, d) score is tiine to 
pick up all sticks* e) 22 sec. maximum to pass. 

TAPPING FEET AND FINGERS 

criteria: a) taps feet and index fingers in rhythm 
of S choice, b) table tapping of fingers simultaneous 
to timing of right foot, c) maintains rhythm, d) 20 
sec. minimum to pass. 

CLOSING AND OPENING HANDS ALTERNATELY 

criteria: a) keep arms extended, b) must alternately 
open and shut hands, c) make no unnatural facial 
movements, d) perforin for 10 sec. 

MAKING A BALL DOMINANT HAND 

criteria: a) stop test in 10 sec. (maximum), b) 
ball of paper must be made with fingers not hand. 

c) ball should be fairly perfect and compact. 

MAKING A teALL NON-DOMINANT HAND 

criteria: a) stop test in 12 sec. (maximum), b) 
ball of paper must be made with fingers of hand., 
c) ball should be fairly perfect and compact. 
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ITEM 



THIALS 



SCOF- 



27. FOOT EXTENSION AND FLEXION 2 

criteria: alternate extension and flexion of each 
foot at tibia-tarsal joint, b) mnst hold legs 25 ctd 
from floor, c). flexes and extends fir5t one foot 
then other 5 tines each foot, holding other foot 
inotionl::=^s but raised, d) thus t perforin with both 
feet sticcessf nlly to pass- may not make facial 
movement ? - 

Tota] Score (27 max.) 
Normative Score 
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Evaluating Achievement of the Mentally Retarded: 
A Coxnp rehensive Process 
Andrew t. Shotlck, Associate Professor 
University of Georgia 

Achievement testing has several purposes: a measure of 
attainment of specific skills or knowledges, a measure of 
level of attainment in particular areas of study, or a measure 
of some composite level of attainment in a number of areas of 
study, i.e. grade level. Measurement per se , however, is not 
the ultimate aim of achievement testing; it is, rather, the 
meaning of this measurement which is paramount. Uses may be 
made of these measures to indicate a degree of competency for 
utilitarian purposes; to indicate attainment at one level so 
that subsequent instruction at a higher level may take place; 
or to give a grade indicating the degree of competency achieved* 

Measurement by a qualified examiner attending to such 
matters as rapport and using valid and reliable instruments 
provides an appraisal of the attainment of the individual in the 
areas first identified above. In the areas of use or app licat lor. , 
however, certain reservations may be necessary. As Broom (1939) 
pointed out years ago, the test may show what was attained but 
not necessarily " how or why'* it was attained. 

The generalization of results, i.e., the predictability for 
utilization of competence or success in instruction at a higher 
level, is dependent not only upon present status but factors which 
influence attainment of that status such as comparability of past 
experience of those tested and factors influencing performance 
during the actual testing situation. 
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In s tandardizad te^ts independent variables are often 
controlled through selection of a noriaacive sample which 
includes these variables. They are then assumed to be dis- 
tributed throughout the population. 

However, when testing one segment which may have unique 
consideration or contribution to a population, such as the 
mentally retarded, it Is questionable, if not wholly inappropriate, 
to assume comparability of results to that normative sample. It 
is one issue to include mentally retarded in a normative popula-- 
tion to develop a random sample, but unless one has used sophis^ 
ticated statistical analyses to identify the particular factors 
of variances which this group has contributed to the results, 
one should not generalize to the mentally retarded as a group. 

There are several factors which probably should be consid-- 
ered when giving thought to academic achievement testing and the 
mentally retarded. The first question might be who is included 
(in a normative sample) for example? Does it refer to those 
identified by Heber (p. 3) and defined as those *Vith sub-^ 
average general intellectual functioning which originates during 
the developmental period ^nd is associated with impairment in 
adaptive behavior*'? or those discussed by this writer, Shotick 
(1965) in an earlier paper as identified by Cruickshand (1961) 
with behavioral concomitants of b rain-in j ury-hyp erac tivi ty ; or 
those with attitudes^ behaviors, and experience deficits noted 
by Sarason (1949) as familial or "garden variety** mentally 
retarded; or those by Goldstein and Seigle (1958) with 
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f rus tration-proneness and self-devaluation because of past 
failure; or those who now receive appropriate deve lopiaent al 
experiences by being placed early in special class; or is 
it those mentally retarded children and youth who fit into 
more than one of the above conditions; or others with condi- 
tions which have or have not been identified. 

Literally, for achievement purposes, mentally retarded 
individuals probably differ from one another as much as they 
do from the non-retarded. Thus, to include as mentally retarded 
those with below average intellect in a normative sample may 
or may not include a distribution of all those who may be 
mentally retarded . 

Some Variables of Achievement 

Is there any reason to assume that the use of standardize 
tests with the miiintally retarded would be invalid or unreliable 
as predictors of future academic performance? Researchers have 
often reported significant correlations be t^^^een some of the 
different tests used to predict achievement and the actual level 
of academic performance. For example; Mueller (1969) reported 
that the Primliry Mental Abilities Test, the Pictorial Test of 
Intelligence, and the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities 
were reliable predictors of future performance in EMR students, 
and in fact, surpassed the S tanf ord-Binet as a predictor. Find- 
ings such as these have often been interpreted as supporting the 
use of these tests as predictors. On the other hand, Conklin 
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and Dockrell (1967) stated that IQ alone seldom accounts for 
more than 50 percent of the variance in academic achievement 
and that the regaining variance can be accounted for by personal- 
ity and notivatianal factors. It is the non-intellect variables 
that lead this writer to suggest that results obtained fron such 
tests should be viewed with great caution if they are to be used 
as a predictor of future achievement for a mentally retarded 
indi vidual . 

Goldstein and Seigle (1958) reported that retardates have a 
higher expectancy for failure than normals and therefore approaches 
by retardates are often directed towards avoiding failure rather 
than achieving success. Because of extensive past experience of 
failure, the individual either anticipates failure or is unable 
to predict success and in an effort to prevent failure and thus, 
to preserve sel f~in tegri ty , declines to participate or respond. 
In an achievement testing situation this lack of a response is an 
incorrect response. Cromv>ell (1963 p. 87) reported research 
pertinent to postulations in this area with a much more guarded 
conclusion, ^'Stronger avoidance tendency was sometimes but not 
always shown by retardates". Furthermore, Sheila (1968) proposed 
that the expectancy for failure that is experienced by the mentally 
retarded individual results not only from past experience but 
also from a teacher's expectations of success or failure which may 
bo transmitted to the student unconsciously. This would suggest 
that the mentally retarded individual's potential for classroom 
performance as predicted by an achievement test may in fact be 
realized as a result of something as subtle as the Rosenthal Effect. 




The effect of motivational differences in relation to 
academic performance has been investigated by Haywood (1968) • 
His results indicated that motivational orientation was not a 
significant factor in the performance of individuals in the 
superior IQ range but was for EMRs . He did indicate that 
mentally retarded individuals with a high degree of intrinsic 
motivation out-performed the individuals with less intrinsic 
motivation. This would suggest that an individual's motiva-- 
tional orientation should be integrated into any attempt to 
predict his future performance, particularly if the individual 
is mentally retarded. 

Many other non-intelle ct variable s have been shown to 
be involved in the level of academic performance in retardates. 
For example, Schwartz and Shores (1969) reported that middle- 
class mentally retarded individuals demonstrated a higher level 
of achievement than those from lower socio-economic classes, 
and that this difference increased as a function of age. They 
concluded that the incre ase in the difference between achieve- 
ment levels was most likely a result of differential expecta- 
tions on the part of the child's culture. Another example of 
the importance of non-intellect variables in relation to the 
prediction of achievement was reported by Shipe(1971). Shipe 
concluded from her results that personality variables such as 
"impulsi vi ty ^nd the "sense of control over ona*s destiny 
(locus of control)'* should be considered as a possible indicator 
of an individual's future academic performance. 
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It would appear that in addition to the i^npact reduced 
intellect has on achievement, it may also.» through iripact 
on the Tnoti vatl ona 1 development of the person, have some 
b^ATln^ on perfornance of the individual in the testing 
process itself. 

Curriculum and Achievement Tests 

Another area of caution arises concerning the compar- 
ability of results of testing and the use of those results. The 
first concern of this writer is the means by which the achievement 
Was attained* Students in general education proceed through 
graduated sequences of arranged learning experience. Thia arrange 
ment provides basically for a vertical hierarchy of difficulty. 
Standardized achievement test items are included to sample attain- 
ment across this hierarchy with correct responses providing a 
quantitative contribution to determination of level of performance 
A subject may correctly compute 2 4-2 and 19 - 8. In such a 
system the assumption is made that the response to particular 
items adequately samples the subjects total response capability. 

In the past few years several writers (Dunn, 1968, Johnson, 
1962) have raised questions concerning the effectiveness of 
special classes, with particular reference to, and using data 
f ron , meas uremen t of academic achievement. Kolstoe (1972) 
responded to some of the«e c ri t icisms pointing out that special 
classes often place emphasis on activities other than academic 
a ch i e ve nen t . 

Secondary school' classes (junior and senior high school) 
often emphasize activities of a pre-vocational and vocational 
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nature (how to get and hold a job including specific behavioral 
referrents); utilization of meaningful activities and resources 
(catalogs, telephone books, bank accounts , community services 
such as hospitals, social security agencies, etc.); and driver 
training. There are knowledges that may not be reflected in 
achievement tests. 

Another pattern of instructional organization which may not 
be adequately reflected in the results of a standardized achieve- 
ment test is teaching by teacher constructed units. In such a 
program^ conten t is selected and in te r gra te d around some central 
theme. The particular academic processes may very well represent 
a lateral rather than a vertical level of learning. Such increments 
of increase in performance are not as likely to be represented 
standardized achievement testing devices. 

Remediation is another emphasis in special education classes 
which may not be adequately discerned from a standardized 
achievement test. Mentally retarded children and youth often 
spend 2 - 4 cr more years in regular classes prior to placement 
in special education classes. During that time they will have 
learned some arithTTietic computation and comprehension, some 
reading word attack skills and comprehension, and some language. 
However, they will not have attained effective mastery of 
particular grade levels. Thus they may be able to respond to' 
items at several grade levels of difficulty and receive a grtide 
Le ve 1 placement but which in meaning differs from someone 
proceeding e ven ly th ro ugh developmental learning levels. 
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Special education teachers, recognizing this performance, 
will stress remediation to complete gaps in concepts, knowledges, 
and skills. Thus, again, lateral achievement may be taking 
place but is not reflected because items of greater difficulty 
are not being passed and additional quantitative units are not 
obtained. Learning will have occurred but the achievement test 
may not sh ow it. 

Discussion 

The purpose of this paper is not , repeat, not to recommend 
disuse of standardized achievement tests. It is rather to 
emphasize their use within full reali zation of their purposes, 
capacities, and limitations. 

One such purpose, is to measure status or growth (or decre- 
ment) as a result of instructional programs. In such cases the 
question of appropriateness should consider the nature of the 
content of the program,' the effectiveness of instruction, and of 
course, status and maturation of the learner. Alternative methods 
of testing may include teacher constructed devices, unit tests 
accompanying commercial textbook series, or a standardized test. 
The major consideration is the value of the instruction program 
for the learner. Has it been effective for him? Is the concent 
of the instructional program adequately repreaented by the specific 
test? Is the pattern of achievement of the learner cor.parabJe to 
that of the normative sample? Are their behavioral factors which 
might negatively influence the performance of the subject? 

A second situation involves evaluating achievement of students 
with remediation needs and also has several alternatives. For 
example, in the area of reading the Informal Reariing ^uvrw\tory is 
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used* Remediaticn ;.s very specific and measurement of attain- 
ment of a specified behavioral objective (as delineated by the 
clinician) is In itself achievement measure. There are, of 
course, several standardized tests to identify specific deficienci 
and results of follow-up instruction. The major purpose in selec- 
tion of ins trumentation for remediation is to choose a means which 
will measure the effect of the treatment. 

Comparison of achievement of the mentally retarded to the non- 
mentally retarded should include a statement of the purpose for 
that comparison, a detailing of variables which may influence 
achievement for that purpose, and selection of instruments' and 
subjects which provide for the variance specific to the issue. 
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TESTING AND MEASUREMENT 

PURPOSE 

This document presents some of the general considerations and 
requirements for the establishment of a testing policy and procedures 
for a large education system. Such a testing policy is considered 
necessary to the establishment of a cotmnon understanding of the posi- 
tion of testing in the education program, the facilitation of the 
use of tests for academic gain, and, most importantly, • to provide 
for the protection of the civil and legal rights o£ all students 
and minority group students in particular in accordance with the 
Constitution of the United States and the precedents established 
by the judicial system. 
SCOPE 

Testing is a formalized aspect of the measurement of behavior. 
Testing is usually performed at specified times under specifiable 
conditions to provide a means for students, teachers, and other 
concerned parties to arrive at common judgements concerning the 
behavior or performance of a student in relation to behavioral 
objectives and educational goals which are keyed to curriculum 
content. Testing is a formalized procedure for the sampling of 
behaviors which are construed to be representative of a population 
of behaviors which define specified skills and knowledges. Measure- 
ment, and more specifically testing, as used herein shall be an 
integral aspect of educational goals in all three domains: Cognitive, 
Affective, Psychomotor. Measurement, testing, as used herein shall 



be limited to the sampling of the behavior of students • Testing 
shall be limited in amount, frequency, and duration to that which 
Is required to provide optimal visibility and feedback to the 
student concerning his current status and relative progress in 
the achievement of his educational goals. 
GUIDELINES A^TD ASSUMPTIONS 

1. Behavior Sampling > The samplii.v. of behaviors for testing 
must use methods and procedures which assure that the sample 
is representative (or inclusive) of the target population of 
behaviors • 

2. Testing Objectivity * Testing should deal with observable 
phenomena (behavior) under conditions which are replicable 
and/or operationally definable. Since testing has been de- 
scribed as the selective process of sampling behaviors, it 
follows that tests should be tied to the same behavioral 
objectives a.s the curriculum, and that such ties should be 
defined in terms of the operations by which they are accomplished. 
Inferential processes are tc. be avoided whenever possible. The 
use of intervening variables and hypothetical constructs (e.g., 
intelligence) as explanatory concepts are often unnecessary 

and too often damaging. They are to be avoided. 

3. Behavior Sample (Measure ment) Relativity . Since measure- 
ments are ecology-specific and thus space/time dependent, 

it follows that measurements (behavior samples) can and do 
vary as a function of changes in the time and/or space (en- 
vironment) in which they occur. Thus we may conclude that 
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behavior is relativistic in this ecological sense. Therefore, 
it is inappropriate to consider any behavior sample as ecologic- 
ally transcendant and therefore absolute and/ or immutable 
either in rate, duration, amount (quantity), and/or quality. 

4. Test information has no intrinsic value . Value derives 
from its use as a sample of behavior itl a universe of behaviors 
which are bracketed by educational goals and operationally 
defined by behavioral objectives and curriculum content. 

5. Test information is adjunctive, not substitutive . Test 
infoiTnation shall always be considered along with (a) naturalis- 
tic observations in educational and/or home /community contexts, 
and (b) historical data which has relevance to learning, e.g., 
nutrition, disease, injuries, home language, home culture, 
educational level of parents, and/or other relevant variables. 

6. Tests are information inputs to decision processes, (See 
the paradigm in Figure A.) They are only part of the information 
necessary and sufficient to acceptable decisions. Making decisions 
on the basis of single tests or even one battery of tests is not 
acceptable and no decision rule should ever allow it. Test 
information is only part of the total input to the decision rules 
and risk philosophy. Acceptable risk statements must exclude 
single source information derived solely from test input, 

STUDENT TESTING AKD PROGRAM EVALUATION 

Evaluation is a more inclusive term than testing as used herein. 

Testing is the use of tests and naturalistic observations with pupils 

exclusively as defined herein. This is a part of evaluation. Generally, 
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therefore, testing can be construed as evaluation. However, evaluation 
is more than that^ As with tests, evaluation generally is a judg- 
mental process involving values and decision-making involving two 
or more alternatives. In the singular sense evaluation may involve 
a single person's performance. In a more inclusive sense, evaluation 
is a systematic attempt at determining if system (at all levels of 
complexity) processes are yielding results which are compatible with 
system purposes, goals, or objectives (at all levels of complexity). 

Testing as it is construed herein differs from evaluation in 
that it is behavior-specific and student-centered (evaluation is 
that, also, but more than that). Evaluation as used herein is 
construed to concern itself with larger system processes, from the 
classroom on up to and including that total educational system 
(Bureau). Xt concerns itself with system or institution processes 
at more complex levels of integration and more general educational 
objectives, purposes, strategies and goals. Testing addresses student 
needs. Evaluation 5.cJdresses system effectiveness. 

Insofar as the achievement of individual behavioral objectives 
contributes to the achievement of the educational objectives of a 
class, a school, or an educational system, such individual objectives 
are part of .the more general goals. The more general the level, the 
more abstract well as complex. The fifth grade class is an ab- 
stract entity; the educational system is even more so. Testing is 
more concrete. Evaluation, being abstract, tends toward the norma- 
tive, toward the central tendency and the distribution. Testing, 

dealing with individuals, tends toward the ipsative, thus it has 
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more humanistic potential. These are trends only. In the past the 
ipsative trend has not held with students as individuals. Too much 
attention has been given to abstract numbers and their normative 
characteristics relative to standardized tests. This has been part 
of the de-individualizing (and thus dehumanizing) process of educa- 
tion artf^ testing, 

Testing--measurement--deals with people, the behavior of people, 
the sampling of people behavior. Its rightful use is to help people 
reveal their worth to themselves . Its OTong use is to shame, denean, 
and dehumanize . While testing may arbitrarily be considered as a 
sub-unit of a larger evaluation system, such artificial use shbuld 
never lead one to make uses of test data which result in inferences 
demeaning to individuals or groups of individuals, e.g., stereo- 
typing. We must always remember that testing is an integral aspect 
of the educational process of the student. As such it assumes an 
educative and humanistic importance which is unique and which trans- 
ends its position as a sub-unit of evaluation. 
TESTS Am INDIAN EDUCATION OBJECTIVES 

As Popham (1971) has noted, one of the two main roles of 
evaluation is needs assessment in which the concerned parties 
attempt to identify the educational goals. It is my belief that 
Indian education requires such an assessment. Such has not been 
done to date. Efforts by others are in process in this area. For 
the purposes of this paper the following general assumption is made. 
Indian Education should be culturally pluralistic. It will 

be bicultural in its general orientation. This means that Indian 
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education should be operationalized in such a manner as to provide 

those skills, knowledges, and environments for personality growth 

necessary to enable the student to cope and live productively in 

the culture(s) of his choice. Thus, the Indian student should be 

educated in a manner enabling him to live in the technological 

culture, his Indian culture or both. Also," it should enable him 

to make decisions involving socio-economic areas and to actively 

pursue such decision objectives without undue stress arising as 

a result of inadequate education and/or low self-esteem, 

TESTING AS FEEDBACK 

As Figure A illustrates, feedback is a necessary part of a 

healthy, self-correcting open system process. As noted by Wilhelm 

(1967), "the feedback system" (in education) exerts a tremendous 

force and is exceedingly complex, Wilhelti: states: 

"At one end of the scale, much of it lies within the 
private world of each child or teacher; at the other 
end of the scale much of it is hidden in the subtle 
interaction of public opinion," 

This paper has posited that testing will deal with behavior, 
with samples thereof. Behavior is observable. Feedback should also 
be in the observable realm of behavior. Feedback involves three 
realms of observable phenomena: (a) the behavior of the giver of 
feedback,, (b^ the behavior of the receiver of feedback, and the 
transactional interaction of (a) and (b). Transactional effectiveness 
can be operationally defined in terms of the observable (visual and 
aural) communications. 

"•••the test of an evaluation (or testing: Blanchard) system 
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is simply this: Does it deliver the feedback that is 
needed, vjhen it is needed^, to the persons or groups 
who need it ?" (VJilhelm, op cit.) 

Wilhelra then goes on to cite several basic criteria necessary 
to meet the above test of feedback effectiveness. These I shall 
list below in hopes that they will stimulate thinking, 

X . Testing must facilitate self-evaluation . 

a) An aid to learner in understanding what he has learned, 
its importance, its contextual relationship. 

b) Extent of success and diagnosis of needs requiring 
further effort. 

c) An aid to the evolvement into a valid and healthy self- 
image. 

d) An aid to the enrichment of his we 1 tans chauung; , his 
conception of the life space within which he operates, 
the expansion of his perceived opportunities, available 
choices, the enrichment of his background perception of 
purposes and values. 

In general, feedback is crucial to the learning and development 
of the student. Without feedback a system becomes rigid and closed, 
tending to lose contact with the larger world, and subsequently in- 
serting fantasy '^data'^ where real data from feedback is absent, thus 
leading to alienation, hopelessness, and ultimate defeat. 

2. Testing; must encompass every objective valued by the school 
(educational system) . 

a) A widened and expanded evaluation will be of significant 
benefit to teachers in improving their teaching and the 
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students ' learning . 

b) Improvement depends on feedback. Feedback enhances 
and deepens awareness thus acting as an aid to the 
channeling of effective effort. 

c) Evaluation has to be as "big" as encompassing as the 
general educational goals, and* tied to all purposes 
of curriculum development. 

3. Testing must facilitate learning; and teachi ng. 

Instructional dia.g;nosis lies at the very heart of good 
teaching. The teacher and the student require diagnostic 
feedback to knov7 where each is and how to move forward. 

^* Testing must produce records appropriate to the purposes 
for which records are essential . 

Optimally, grades, marks, and credits should be discarded. 
As a system of evaluation they have proved to be very 
destructive in their misuse. From the standpoint of a 
healthy open-system feedback process they are damaging to 
' self-esteem and development, and they are not information- 
ally sufficient and direct. They are inferential in nature 
and subject to individual bias and prejudice- 
5. Evaluation must provide continuing feedback into the larger 
c[uestion of curriculum development: and educational policy . 
The evaluation process must concern itself with the total 
system operation, its purposes, goals, policies, procedures-- 
its operational methods. It must make visible the need to 

research questions concerning curriculum content, classroom 
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strategies, basic goals, even institutional purposes. 

I have talked a lot about evaluation along with testing. As a 
'"sub-system" of evaluation, testing (measurement) programs have the 
same requirements at a lower level of complexity and abstraction; 
they operate in the same open-system manner. 
TESTS AND STUDENT RIGHTS • • 

This area is covered in more detail in the section (THE RELATION- 
SHIP OF TESTS TO EDUCATIONAL GOALS AND SOCIAL VALUES). The basic 
assumption is made (and the facts substain it) that there exists 
unequal educational opportunities for minority groups, including 
Indians. A further assumption is made, to wit, that the educational 
opportunities in Bureau schools are, while separatis tic , unequal. 
Such inequality derives from the inability of such schools to deal 
effectively with such problems as English-as-a-Second Language (ESL) , 
cultural diversity, and institutional racism. From such basic as- 
sumptions, it is my position that standardized, normative tests re- 
flect these inequalities; that these tests provide a means and 
irrational rationale for perpetuating these inequalities; that these 
trsts are used to magnify unequal educaclonal opportunities and 
perpetuate myths and stereotypes about Indians and their inability 
to learn. T^^o circular results derive from this situation: 

1. Because of inadequate (in some areas) and unequal 

educational opportunities, the Indian student scores 

lower on standardized tests. These tests with their 

language, concepts, and artifacts deriving from a 

different (to the Indian student from the rural, poverty, 
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linguistically different reservation area) technological 
ctilture are biased against the Indian student* Such 
tests cannot legitimately or realistically san?ple the 
behaviors and performance capabilities of the Indian 
student. 

2. Many educators misinterpret and misuse the test data to 
make decisions which discriminate against the Indian 
child, lead to low expectations, and result in unfair 
and unequal educational practices and opportunities. 
That much of this discrimination and institutional 
racism is de facto does not excuse the educator from 
his responsibility. 
From this one may generally conclude that standardized ability 
(intelligence) and aptitude tests especially do not adequately sample 
the behaviors of Indiau students, thus yielding an unreal picture 
of Indian student capabilities and limitations. 
Multiple Approaches to Behavior Sampling; 

The assumption is mac'o that no single test, not even the .best 
available, can sample the behaviors of an Indian student sufficiently 
and with necessary validity and reliability to make assumptions leading 
to educational decisions predicated on his ability and/or current 
skill level. Ine risk of improper diagnosis is great. The probability 
of making inappropriate decisions is high. The probability that 

educational prescriptions will be inappropriate and damaging to skill 

\ : 
acquisition and self-esteem ii^ high. 

This being true, it f<.llov?s that multiple and diverse measurement 
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or behavior sampling techniques are required. Such techniques should 
Include but net be limited to: a) skill-specific criterion-referenced 
tests desi^ < \, eliminate or minimize cultural and technological 
biases; and b) adaptive indices (naturalistic observations) gathered 
from student behaviors emitted in the natural settings of the 
unstructured classroom and school millieu, and the student's home, 
neighborhood and/or community. These should be supplemented by 
ontogenetic data as necessary to construct an acceptable holistic 
picture of the student, his abilities, capabilities, and limitations. 
The Indi an Student 3^ Human and Civil Righ ts 

Indian students, as a sub-group of '11 students, have basic 
human rights as co-equal members of the human socie;:^ ^ Also, Indian 
students have and are guaranteed the same civil rights, privileges, 
and responsibilities under the United States Constitution as other 
citizens. It is a fact of life, however, that exercise and ful- 
fillment of student rights and responsibilities are not now guar- 
anteed. Vet 5 they are most necessary if students are to develop 
their characters and intellects to the fullest possible degree, 
he exercise of rights and responsibilities by young people must 
be keyed to developmental/experience levcils of skill acquisition 
and readiness. Thus, the exercise of rights change as students 
mature, but the rit^ ^. ts do not change . Rights are the same whether 
the student. Is ^^t the elementary level or the high school and post 
high school ; v; . (NEA Publication 76-181045, 1971). 
Scudent rights are twofold in nature: 

1. As citizens they have a right to fair treatment 
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in schools as in the general society. 

This means that the schools may not discriminate 

against them because of age, race, religion or 

any other reason* The students must be granted the 

rights guaranteed in the Bill of Rights and legal 

precedent* 

2. As clients of educational institutions, students 
have legal status- Among them are: 

a) The right to influence the effects of the school 
(institution) on them, including the goals they 
pursue, the topics they study, the classroom ' 
strategies they employ, the materials and pro-* 
cesses, and the evaluation criteria. (NEA, loc. cit.) 
As :^-T ther noted in the NEA CODE OF STUDENT RIGHTS AND- RSSPONSI - 
BILTTj^.- 

^'The educacional institution performs a necessary function 
in the society. It is in the school that yonng people learn 
and practice citizenship and humanity. They may learn vhat 
society says they must learn; or their lesson may be quite 
differvTnt. The school experience may give them practice in 
bein^ independent citizens and creative individuals--or in 
being easily led, of little responsibility, and mindless. 
If students are to be the kind of people out society requires, 
the educational institution must respect the student's rights, 
and encourage him to exercise them. The community, for Its 
part, must yiot require the schools to restrain f^tudents from 
auy given action merely because it is locally or nationally 
unpopular. Educators must be free to practice their profes- 
sion, not act as censors of student attitudes and expressions. 
Students must be free to practice living through school 
experiences. " 

Everyone is urged to read the NEA code mentioned above. In 
this document are contained the following outlined areas: 



I. The Institution's Relation to the Student 
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A, The Right o Access tc* Education 

B, The Right to Affect Organized Learning Activities 

C, The Right to C:^nf identiality of Information 
II- Student Affairs 

A. The Right to Freedom of Association 

B. The Right to Participate in Institutional Government 
The Right to Freedom of Inquiry and Expression 

tll. Law, Discipline and Grievance 

A. The Right to Establish Standards for Discipline and 
Grievance 

B, The Right to Just Enforcement of Standards 
Recognition is given to the fact that it will take some time to 

secure willing and informed cooperation from all schools. In the 
meanwhile, let us not forget that the age of accountability is 
upon us, and that the legal concept kno\m as mens rea may soon be 
applied by the courts to certain conditions within the BIA and 
other school systems. Civil application of mens rea to school 
systems has already started. In the BIA's case, mens rea could 
mean that the Bureau of Indian Affairs is currently aware of a 
condition resulting in or indicating unequal educational oppor- 
tunities, and are not instituting a corrective action. For example, 
ve can predict and have been able to predict for a long time that 
Indian students will make measurably lower gains in reading and 
math skills than their Anglo counterparts, and that we knowingly 
nermit such conditions to continue. This even in full knowledge 
that Indian students are fully capable of achieving at a level 
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equal to that of Anglo students given an equal educational oppor- 
tunity, i.e., given an educational program that is sensitive and 
responsive to the cultural, linguistic, and individual needs of 
Indian students. 

The Use of Criterion Referenced Tests 

The BIA'? Task Force on Testing (TFT) come up with the 
position that most tests used should be criterion re^irenced, 
and that all tests, regardless of type, should be used for diag- 
nostic purposes primarily. Minority groups have become completely 
disenchanted with standardized tests, and are militantly against 
their continued use (NEA Conference, Testing and Civil Rights, 
Washington, D. C, February, 1972). This disenchantment is not 
limited to such groups, however. For many years, as an example. 
Dr. Stott (University of Guelph, Guelph, Ontario, Canada) has given 
them up and returned to the uncommitted observation of behavior. 
The work of Dr. Norris Haring and his associates (Experimental 
Education Unit, University of Washington) also magnifies the growing 
disillusionment with all inferential measurement instruments, and 
the effectiveness of direct behavior observation and management. 

Indeed, the last few years have yielded a growing disenchantment 
Vith the use of th>. test to measure and evaluate performance in the 
classroom. As Kunzelmann (no date) notes: 

"Today, many educators are beginning to question its (the 
test) validity as an assessment of learning, particularly 
in the primary and secondary school grades. Students in 
colleges and universities across the country have expressed 
their dissatisfaction with the examinations as. an assessment 
of achievement. Many of our high school and college students 
have held examinations in such contempt that widespread 
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cheating has becotne the order of the day, • • * That the system 
of testing is ubfquit'^us in our education?.! system is a fact. 
But just because soniethin^ exists is no proof of its validity . 
(Underlining not author's)* It is high tiine that we took a 
gocd long look and ask c=i.ir^ elves: Does the t^st have validity 
as an assessment tool? 

"One of the principal factors that a teacher wants to know 
about a student is his progress • She wants to ki^ow hoiJ much 
he has learned and how :nuch time it took him to learn it. 
But most testinc; procedurss cot?.ceal this i nfcrnation (under- 
lining not author's). Certainly a test can tell a teacher 
where a student is in relation to h.is peers in the class^. but 
a test cannot give the really vital information: How effect- 
ive has the learning process ^een? The test cannot give any 
information about what the student has learned when compared 
with his previous rate. An alternative tool, and a much more 
effective one than the test, is a measurement that is concerned 
with individual performances.... This paper offers a new 
measurement system for classroom teaching called continuous 
assessment . " 

It is a well known fact that many others have criticized 

educational measuremenr., or more specifically, testing. Smith and 

Adams (1966) stated the followrng: 

"At best, measurements in edu ation are only cbservation 
of behavior samples from x>:hich we attempt to emphasis 
concerning the relative amounts of a quality p.^ssessed by 
different individuals . " 

The criticisms leveled against testing by Smith and Adams centc 
around four basic procedural fallacies or inadequacies: 

a) Intelligence and achievement are inferential qualities 
which cannot be directly observed. 

b) Man, as a subject for measurement, is difficult since 
he is ii^ a process of continual change. 

c) Educational concepts such as intelligence and achievement-- 
if they are to be used at all--need to be more precisely 
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d) The units of measurement have not been p- ccisely defined, 
thex^iOTfe the tests that have been developed ^ire not as 
accurate as dine st«!)Xe rulers* 
The use of criterion referenced tests tied to behavioral 
objectives and keyed to curriculum content in the classroo along 
with adaptive observations in natuxHllstic tto the student) settings 
should eliminate most if not all biases in testing programs vhic;. 
lead to and reflect unequal educational practices and opportunities. 
Behavior.^.i visibility in rate and kind are the prime requisites 
for ascertaining starting point, placement, or position in an in- 
dividualized school program (Kunzelinann, op. cit*), 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF TESTS TO SOCIAL VALUES 

I have noted earlier that tests and testing programs occur 
within bi ""der socio-cu? ^ural contexts. Also noted is the truisa 
that test ;.*,ot:ruments and programs derive from these broader con- 
texts and thus are partially determined by these more inclusive 
social functions and structures. In order to fully understand the 
complexity of the testing field, and to put testing in proper 
perspective certain relationships need to be comprehended and stated. 
Some of these are presented herein. Their inclusion springs froa 
a desire to have all concerned parties understand the general 
nature of these relationships and value conflicts deriving therefrom. 

First of all, let it be clearly understood that when we are 
in the realm of tests and testing we are dealing with values. Value 
judgements are required whenever there are unknowns operating in 



the system. Whenever decisions have to be made on the basis of 
incomplete information we enter the realm of values* Since testing 
obvfously falls within this categorical imperative ve need to look 
at how socio^cultural values operate in testing. We need to see 
how values and value systeais bias testing- After all, that's what 
tt 's Task Force program is all about. When" ve look at tests in 
such a context we can immediately deduce t!iat tests*in- themselves 
are not bad (or good). We can say, however, using r c^eptable cri-- 
teria, that some tests are not as good as other tests. These cri- 
teria can be those used by test specialists and statisticians such 
as sampling procedures, content and construct validity, predicative 
validity and reliability. Validity has to do with hoW well a test 
if Asuring %<rhat is supposed to measure. Reliability is a state- 
ment of the consistency with which it measures. It is precisely 
here where we get into trouble. For what we are measuring is 
behavior, and behavior is what a person does, what he does within 
the context of a specific environment at a particular time, and 
as he is at that time. 

As we all know people are different from each other. Also 
a person differs from one time to another, from one environment 
to another, as a function of what he is inside at any given time* 
People are alike, too. As human boings we have many things in 
common. But let's look :*t the differences because this is where 
vc get into so much trouble. Not only do individuals differ, but 
groups of individuals differ. They differ as a function of the 
kind of culture they are raised and live in. Cultures differ from 



each other. Sozxe cultures are radically different from other 5^ > 
People also differ as a functioi • *" the degree of technology they 
axe exposed to; as a function of the social relations of a rural 
or an urban environnent. All of these cultural dynaiaics involve 
values and value systens with th.eir prevailing laores, their totesis, 
their taboos. 

Education systens generally reflect the culture within which 
they operate. General education goals and objectives therefore 
usually reflect at least some of the values of the culture. Some 
of these values are also stated in the form of criteria which are 
then used to see if a student is learning to perfom in accordance 
with these criteria values. Often, as in the case of standardized 
tests, the criteria variables go through a transformation which 
allows them to be stated in the probabilistic tenminology of 
statistics and test construction decision rules. TvTiether or not 
they retain their identity is presumably a function of such things 
as predictive vali Uty. Statistical statements of relationships 
of test measurements with reality, such as correlations, have 
commonly been notoriously low, even on subjects within the strict 
confines of the norming population. 

tilhat happens when you give the test to a student from a very 
different culture; one who was raised in a home where a different 
language was spoken; one who has been geographically isolated from 
the sophisticated concepts, symbols, and artifacts presented in the 
test; one from a poverty background who has been victimized by 
malnutrition, disease, hunger — by a variety of unequal opportunities 
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and circiCTstances? 

CoDEsou sense tells us that it is Inappropi iate to give such 
a test to a person fitting even one of these categories. Yet we 
do it every year by the millions. Why? Perhaps one way to find 
out why is to look at the uses to which tests are put. Some of 
these uses are: • 

A. Grouping, hcjiogeaeous versus heterogeneous; 

B. Assignment to classrooms; 

C. Placing new students; 

D. Identifying students needing special diagnostic study and 
remedial instruction^ 

E. Helping students to select courses and subjects; 

F. Helping students havjVng personal or social problems; 

G. Providing information to outside agencies such as 
colleges and employers. 

These are some. A cursory glance at them immediately suggests 
the possibility of bias entering into the process. It is also easy 
to see how, for such purposes, tests can be used for exploiting 
prejudices of people as individuals or as Institutional entities. 
Sure, tests are so misused.' But does that imply that we can solve 
the problem ;by abandoning all standard tests as many would have 
us do? Certainly not.' You could eliminate all tests tomorrow and 
the same prejudicial influences would find other means to continue 
to discriminately and unfairly assign disadvantaged students and 
groups to programs and practices providing unequal educational 
opportuni ty. 
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In fact, such a state of affairs might and probably vould result 
in an even less acceptable sitiiation. The abandonment of tests is 
not the ansver* The reasons for this can be inferred from vhat has 
already been stated and more specifics. ly stated belov. 

Fundasiental Postulate ^ The discriminatory nature of commonly 
used standardir.ed tests evidencec^when used z^jitli minority and/or 
socio-econoaically disadvantaged groups is not primary to the test 
itself. Rather, such discrimination derives from the prevalent 
unequal learning opportuni ties for the disadvantaged^ This in- 
equality in learning is reflected by the test. More importantly, 
however, the inequality of learning opportunity biases the criteria 
from which the test is derived. 

We concur with the position of Dyer (1962) who stated: 

"1 wish we would get it out of our heads that tests are 
unfair to underprivileged ani get it into our heads that it 
is the hard facts of social circumstances and inadequate 
education that is unfair to then. Tests inevitably reflect 
the opportunities a student has had for learning. If educa- 
tional opportunities are unequal, then test results will be 
unequal." 

We reassert, however, that t ests are put to unfair use by 
insisting on their use to invalidly sample b e haviors of students 
culturally and lingui5^ticall y different relative to the test and 
its built-iy lant^uage and social value biases. 

Principle . In predicting educational attainment, certain 

criteria are established and employed by a given society as having 

high value. Any test which purports to measure such educational 

attainment must, of necessity, share the same bias ar^ the soc/al 

value criteria. As long as socjal value systems remain as they 
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are, criteria from which tests are constructed will conuinue to 
bias tests and tests will continue to discriminate against the 
minority groups. 

Fundamental to the current social value, system , regardless 
of cries to the contrary, are actions and processes which inevitably 
result in discriminations against the TpiTiorj.tv group member j which 
result in unequal educational opportunity . Testing programs lo.^ic - 
ally reflect this fundamental discriminatory b^^as . 

Social Policy Corollary , Changes in fundamental social policy 
are required if test biases are to be ultimately eliminated. Such 
policy changes would require the provision of equal learning op- 
portunities, a term requiring operational and viable definition. 
Only through such equal learning opportunities can baises be removed 
from social value criteria as well as the tests vhich reflect such 
criteria. 

Human Potentiality and Actuality . Current prevalent m'.scon- 
ceptions concerning what aptitude or intelligence tests and achieve- 
ment tests measure must be eliminated. Among the misconceptions 
are that they measure: 

A. Something called "native ability^' yhich is fixed 
and* immutable . 

B. That they are even different. Fundamentally, they measure 

the behavior or performance of a student at a particular 
time on a particular mental (so-called) task. Intelligence 
tests usually measure performance on tasks learned over a 
long period of time; achievement tests measure task per- 
formance learned over a relative shorter period of time. 
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C. That a student yho measures high on aptitude and low on 
achieve ment is an "undcrachiever." Such classifications 
lead to unfortunate and damaging stereotypes such as 
"lazy," "emotionally ill," or other unfortunate terminology. 
Also,, the notion that aptitude tests measure native ability 
leads to the "persistent and embarrassing" (Dyer, 1962) 
demand that they be "culture free," and if not culture free, 
then they are unfair to the underprivileged, the disadvan- 
taged. It has never been our pleasure and good fortune even 
in the physical sciences, to deal with absolutes* Such is 
even more true of the behavioral sciences, education, and 
more specifically to our concern, testing. This being trtie, 
then one can only conclude that the insistence on absolutes 
where none exist must reflect back on those who so insist. 
The implication of an irrational, insecure, and defensive 
posture must be obvious to all who are able to view the 
reality of the situation. This throws us right back into 
the value realm, value conflicts, and the imposition of 
foreign values — criteria on students with the resulting 
abuse of the student educationally, developmentally , and 
emotionally. 

. Principle , If one is to look at the reality of. the problem of 

educational inequality and the use of tests 'to justify discriminatory 

educational practices, one must admit the existence of a general 

awareness of the indefensibility of the prevalent position and the 

resultant defensive and irrational attempts at- justifying the 
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rationally unjustifiable. 

Absolutism as Irrational Defensiveness Corollary . The insistence 
that so-called test.^ of aptitude or intelligence measure something 
total, absolute, and immutable in an individual is an irrational 
position indicating defensive insecurity on the part of those who 
"SO will to believe. Since such a posture is widespread in practice, 
it follows that our niiddle class society is generally insecure and 
defensive concerning itB social value system, especially as it in- 
volves education of minority groups. From this it follows that 
discriminatory practices inevitably evolve against those who deviate 
from established social criteria which are reflected in our educa- 
tional biases and discriminations. Tests provide a most convenient 
means for justifying discriminations and pacifying consciences. In 
this sense tests have become the scapegoats of our compartmentalized 
social value conflicts. The social pathology of which we speak is 
not projected on th^ powerless poor and socially disadvantaged alone. 
All students--and students to date have been a powerless groups- 
have felt the abuse of the system. With the culturally different 
an^j the poor it is mare pronounced and damning in its ultimate 
result. 

Minoritjy group children, more especially the poor in these 
groups (and most of them are poor), differ in many ways along certain 
continua which are determinants in their ultimate educational and 
socio-economic fates . 

According to many researchers, studies of children from lower 

socio-economic levels indicate (for whatever reasons) that the 
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lever Socio-econcxnic level child is less: 

a) motivated; 

b) intellectually competitive; 

c) verbal (Engl ish) ; 

d) self-confident; 

e) conforming to middle class norms of behavior, and conduct; 

f) exposed to intellectually stimulating materials at home; 

g) varied recreational outlets; 

h) knowledgeable about world outside his immediate neighborhood. 
Is more: 

a) fearful of strangers; 

b) likely to attend inferior schools. 

Principle . The American Indian child generally conforms to 
the above observations with emphasis placed on English (ESL) problems, 
acculturation stress, and cultural anomie. 

Questionable Validitv Cor ollary, Because of the differences 
noted above (and others not known or specified), ^standard tests 
.currently in use are generally biased against the socio-economlcally 
_disadvantaQ;ed, and more particularly, those from different ethnic 
backgrounds . Such tests therefore have questionable validity and 
poor reliability. Jhev are often failure experiences to these 
students ^ failure experiences which stimulate such students to emit 
guessing, skipping, and random response behaviors. 

Such tests are not appropriate behavior samples because: 

a) they may not provide reliable differentiation within 
the range of scores of the minority groups. 
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b) the predictive validity for the minority group may be 
quite divergent from the validated standardized groups. 

From this we can readily deduce then that validity is not merely 
a statistical quantity but an interpretative phenomenon strongly 
dependent on an understanding of the culture and socio-economic status 
of the group In question. 

Some measures inay help which are essentially stop-gap in nature. 
The establishment of local norms (school, tribe, agency, area levels, 
for example) may help to provide for differentiation at the lower 
ends of aptitude and/or ability scales. However, local norms are not 
a panacea! They do nothing to alleviate the inequality of educa - 
tional opportunities leading to inequalities in criterion achievement 
by disadvantaged groups . The use of local norms in a well^planned 
testing program can be of significant value in educational prescription. 
However, there are dangers inherent in the use of local norms. They 
may serve to perpetuate educational inequality by their pacification 
value. They can be misused by ignorant or designing persons to 
perpetuate failure and further discriminatory practices. 

Principle ^ Test results can be adequately interpreted and 
understood only within the socio-cultural contiext of the Individuals 
or groups, thus necessitating the use of trained, skilled^ and cul- 
turally knowledgeable test administrators and interpreters, including 
indigenous perso nnel in all areas whenever possible. 

Testor Character and Training Corollary . The use of standardized 
tests with any minority population and/or the socio^economically 
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disadvantaged requires the most highly skilled well-integrated 
persons who are intimate with the socio-cultural backgrounds of 
the individuals and/or groups involved, as well as persons skilled 
in the techniques of interviewing. 

Test results should be interpreted by trained and experienced 
persons. All test results should be supported by at least one 
skilled interview. We should never allow th e quasi-objectivism 
of the statistical numbers game to obscure the continuing need 
for thoughtful judg?ients^ mental effort, imagination, creative 
invention^ and enduring V7illingness to co pe with complexity. 
We must be willing to look at adaptive indices, at bilingual 
and other approaches. 

Realistic test interpretation can occur only within the total 
complex of information gleaned from many sources, including inter- 
views by skilled, knowledgeable, understanding and experienced 
personnel . 

Quantification at the ^pgnse of qualitv information is to be shunned . 

English as a Second Language . All tests of minority groups 
whose primary language is not English are in reality English language 
proficiency tests. This confounding variable cannot be ignored 
in any test under such circumstances. Any method for equalizing 
educational opportunity must encounter and adequately provide for 
eradication of this fundamental disparity in the language medium. 

Principle . The language which is used as the medium for 

educational achievement is by definition the primary educational 

discriminator. As such, it is present as a confounding variable 
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along with any other variables singled out for attention (e,g, , 
achievement). Also, it (the language of Education Transmission) 
becomes a convenient and universally available tool for promulgating 
and justifying unequal educational opportunities for reasons which 
are neither rational nor responsible. 

The importance of this point cannot be* overemphasized. The 
concepts of bilingual and/or bicultural education must fully consider 
the irrational and irresponsible mot^ations underlying large segments 
of educational malpractice as well as the most complicated and realis- 
tic problems involved in bilingual education. 

English Lancniage Corollary . Any test prepared in the language 
of Education Transmission (English) becomes of logical necessity 
a test of English language proficiency, especially to minority group 
members whose primary language is not English. 

Until such a time as equal education opportunity alleviates 
this condition inequality will persist unless methods and means are 
invented and employed for counterbalancing its effects on education 
opportunity and equality. This is especially true where test inter- 
pretations lead to critical educational decisions, prescriptions, 
and prophecies. 

A final principle in the series on general considerations con- 
cerning the ecological nature of human potential. 

Princ iple . One cannot construct a viable definition of "human 
potential" without defining the en vironment or milieu VTithin v/hich 
opportunity will be provided for its materialization or development. 
In the face of the failure of many tests to adequately yield reliable 
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information valid for learning disability diagnosis and prescription, 
some such as Stott (1971, op* cit,) have gone back to the uncommitted 
observation of the student's behavior in the learning situation. There 
appears to be mounting evidence that primary learning handicaps are 
specific aspects of impairment of temperament which are in evidence 
in the child's general behavior. Some of these handicaps appear to 
result from limited and disadvantaged early experiences leading to 
secondary handicaps or pseudo-adjustments such as avoidances and 
compensations. Such impairments in temperament and their derivative 
pseudo-adjustments are often aggravated and magnified .by discriminatory 
and unequal educational and, more specifically, testing practices. 

The Law of Multiple Effect Corollary . The Law of Multiple Effect 
states that environment al disadvantages result in manifestations 
at all levels o f organismic structure and function. Thus, one would 
expect that the disadvantaged child would have bio-medical dysfunctions 
along with temperamentally based unproductive learning strategies, 
general behavior patterns, etc. From this corollary, it follows 
that the stress of continued failure in the discriminating educational 
and testing process would lead to magnification and potentiation of 
some or all of the idiosyncratic predispositions as predicted by the 
Multiple Effect Law. Thus, the vicious degenerating cycle is per- 
petuated until the child withdraws into deadly insecurity or strikes 
out in blind and angry notoriety. 

As Dr. Mercer in her study of Chicanos and Blacks at Riverside, 

California (1972) has so emphatically noted, the IQ score is the 

single most used and most damaging score the minority child ever 
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receives. It accounts for most of the placement of minority group 
students in special education classes (as well as other grouping 
biases). Only a very small percentage ever get medical examinations, 
especially those kinds of health examinations deserved and required 
because of their poverty backgrounds with the assumption of mal- 
nutrition and disease, along with probable Inadequate pre- and post- 
natal care. 

So where are we now? Certainly there are four major factors 
requiring consideration which were brought up in the recent NEA 
conference on tests and civil rights (February, 1972, Washington, 

These are: 

A. The language and concepts of tests, especially standardized 
tests and how these relate to known characteristics of 
Indian students which interact with the tests. 

B. The intellectual, psychological, and physiological (including 
developmental) status of the student taking the test. (In 
the past schools have relied too exclusively on the in- 
defensible IQ as a sole expression of intelligence and 

have neglected the other aspects almost entirely). 

C. The attitudes, personality, skills, and knowledges of the 
test personnel (testor, teachers, counselor, psychologist, 
psychiatrist, etc.). 

D. The operational structure and ?.ts system of processes which 
along with the authority figures determine- how. tests are 

to be used to help or hurt the education and development 
of the student* -^^ 



Policy statements covering these broad categories are mandatory. 
Consideration of such factors seem necessary to a complete under- 
standing necessary to adequate policy development and operational 
implementation. 

Let us keep in mind that as far back as 1965 the New York City 
Board of Education discontinued use of, for* exaciple, intelligence 
tests and has enlisted the assistance of the Educational Testing 
Service (ETS) in developing better ways to describe the intellectual 
capacities o£ children entering first grade. There are three main 
lines of attack: 

1. Development of a practical technique with which a teacher 
can observe and record the ways in which each child dis- 
plays intelligent behavior each day. 
2m T)evelopment of a series of standard performance tasks to 
elicit intellectual behavior from children whose perform- 
ance in class provide few cues. 
3. Development of special and differential test materials 
which will give each child a chance to demonstrate his 
verbal and quantitative skills in a context that is 
familiar to him. 

TESTING POLICY FACTORS 
Introduction 

A system-wide measurement policy requires the consideration 
of many factors. In general, all factors logically fit within 
the open-system paradigm (Figure A), and thus can be considered 



as follows: 

1. Pequirements Data 

a. Federal laws and policies 

b. Education purposes and goals 

c. Human characteristics, structural and functional 
capabilities and limitations (phylogeny) 

d. Individual characteristics, structural and functional 
capabilititBs and limitations (ontogeny) 

2. Environment 

a. Physical 

b. Socio-cultural/ institutional 

3. Input 

a. Measurement 

(1) Tests 

(2) Naturalistic Observations 

b. Historical Data 

(1) Health 

(2) Disease 

(3) Nutrition 

(4) Socio-Economics of Family 

(5) Education and Language of Family 

4. Process 

5. Output 

6. Immediate Feedback 

7. Follov-up as Delayed Feedback and Guide 
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Also, since we are dealing with a transactional or ecological 
model of man, we need to be aware of the field- transactional gestalt 
operating at any given place in time. ('Field-Transactional Gestalt' 
Is just a fancy way of saying all conditions and people in the 
environment as they are interacting at a given snapshot in time at 
a given place). 

What ve have then is an open system process operating in a 
transactional field. This process/field model is critical as a 
conceptual framework for testing policies, procedures, and programs 
as parts of overall educational programs. Since many misconceptions 
in education and testing spring from antiquated models and concepts 
of man it seems appropriate to present one of the more current models 
which, though incomplete, is keyed much more to current knowledge 
than the older "mechanistic" models. 

The model which is presented as a guide to aid in the deter- 
' mination and specification of education (and measurement) programs 
for each student is' the Transactional Model Man (Ira J. Gordon, 1966) 
This model is an open-energy, self-organizing system characterized by 

1, Development as modifiable in both rate and sequence, 
encompassing the following component characteristics: 

a. Genetic -experiental , temperamental 

b. Socio-emotional field transactional 
c« Intellectual modifiable 

2, Potential as creatable through transaction with environnient 

3, A computer brain (as opposed to the older concept of a 
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telephone switchboard brain). 

4. A nuclear power plartt energy system. 

5, Continuous internal flow of activity, 

6. Organization into a system, 

7, Uniqueness continuously evolving from organism-environment 
transactions . 

This model, reflecting some rather dramatic shifts in thought 
from earlier models, is still incomplete. Such earlier models were 
based on assumptions of linear causation and modeled man as a 
mechanistic, fixed, closed system; a non-viable construct. 

The child in the new field theory or '"Einsteinian" model is 
conceived as an active, information-seeking and information-pro- 
cessing system. As George Kelly states (1955): 

"Instead of buying the prior assumption of an inert object... 
we propose to postulate a process as the point of departure 
for the formulation of a psychological theory. Thus, the 
whole controversy as to V7hat prods an inert organism into 
action becomes a dead issue. Instead, the organism is 
delivered fresh into the psychological world alive and 
struggling." 

The person is both active and competent. The energy is there; 
it does not have to be pumped in from the outside. The person is 
competent to actively engage his environment and such active engage- 
ment is necessary for his maximum development. The person will seek 
out aspects of his environment as a transactional necessity of his 
system characteristics unless he has been made apathetic by de - 
privation or intensely aroused by threat a n d frustration . Such 

extremes are rife in our day and need to be addressed by an effective 
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educational system. Remember that man is a self-organizing system 

characterized by two basic and general concepts: (a) Man is an 

information-processing, organizing, open- energy sys tem in constant 

transaction with his changing environment ; (b) each individual man 3 

because of the uniqueness of his o\m organism and particu lar en- 

vironment, creatively construes his own transactional i nter-face 

with his environment and thus creates his o\m contribut ion to his 

environment . Now, while the process by which all human organisms 

engage the environment is common, the stimuli which beco me information 

and the biochemical organization already present at birth and 

transaction modifiable in someways thereafter to receive and process 

these stimuli are specific to each person when viewed w ithin the 

framework of the system-field complex . It is also the bu siness 

of education to identify aspects of that biochemical organization 

or disorganization which is inhibiting effective educatio nal trans- 

actions in the present . To this end an effective evaluation program 

in the biochemical and physiological areas is needed along with the 

traditional examinations of the sensory modalities, tests of cognitive 

functioning, and psycho-diagnostic tests. 

This drive toward stimulation and transactional encounter with 

the environment has been noted by Von Hilsheimer (undated): 

"There is certainly n£ drive to avoid stimulation in higher 
animals. The motive of growth and power is at least as 
important as the motive of equilibrium in the homeostasis 
of all organisms. The infant learns through hunting, 
approximating, ranging behavior. This hunting is refined 
toward controls through complicated experiences that are 
actively sought out by the infant. Boredom, lack of change 
and stimulation causes death in many infants (Marasmus--- 
Blanchard) and increased arousal in all organisms. 
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A conceptual model of biological and behavioral homeostasis 
Is presented in Figure B. This model could also be thought o£ as 

FIGURE B 



Conceptual Model of Biological and Behavioral Homeostasis. 
CBased on Khor, S. C. , 1960) 
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a drive toward stimulation model. Indeed, homeostasis is a dynamic 

state of equilibrium resulting from effective transactional stimulation 

activity. Von Ililsheimer (op. cit.) goes on to state that even infants 

display epistemic (knowing as a type of experience) behavior. He then 

goes on to list a hierarchy of learning modes. 

•'The hierarchy of learning modes would approximately range 
in the following order: 

■ 1.. ontogenic (cell growth, differentiation, etc.); 
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2. vegetative (endocrine, and unconditional autonomic, 

etc.); , . . 

3. spinal reflex conditioning (sympathetic mhibitxonr, 

4. perceptual (kinetic and external through sense organs); 

5. kinetic motor reactions (instrumental conditioning, 
reactive inhibition); 

6. motor/perceptual gestalt (cortical inhibition) ; 

7. verbal perceptual (spinal reflex); 

•8. verbal inhibition: verbal initiation of kinetic 

events; internal initiation of verbal events; verbal/ 
motor gestalt (cortical inhibition); 
9. verbal transactional, verbal cognitive (cortical in- 
hibition) ." 

"It is likely that epistemic elements can be demonstrated 
in all thosa modes of learning, even the quite primitive. ^ 
It is clear that learning is an information system, that is, 
that transactions, exchanges of energies are always implied 
from the very earliest stages. It is also clear that from 
gamete to adult the organism actively impinges upon the en- 
vironment; that is, that excitation originating in the organ- 
ism produces information to which the organism responds with 
further and modified excitation." 

So much for theorizing and looking at broad conceptual frame- 
works. If the reader wonders about the relevance of such over- 
arching considerations, I remind you that much of our prevailing 
biases in education derive from the way we conceptualize man, what 
man-models we use. This is graphically evident, for example, when 
you study the resistance by some teacher, administrators, and 
parents to the use of obviously effective and experimentally verifiable 
operant conditioning or behavioral modification techniques in the 
classroom. Vargas and Breslaw (1970) note this fact. They point 
out that the difficulty arises because of the two major models 
employed in describing twentieth -.century man: 

1. Rational economic man (with Puritan roots) who emphasizes 
punishment as the sole means for social change, and, 

2. Irrational, destructive Freudian man who brings about 
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social changes by altering the inner lives of other 



people. 

Vargas and Breslaw emphasize that these are only partial and 
5;elective parts of what is apparent in human conflict. They then 
note that we have a new perspective now (operant psychology) which 
holds that the understanding v,^f man comes through examining his 
behavior within the conditions in which it occurs. The- authors 
then state the importance of operant training strategies in the 
training of personnel. 

The factors which have been identified and presented below 

are not thought to be all inclusive. They are predicated on all 

of the aforegoing material and some basic considerations which 

have been explicated by Thomas (March, 1971): 

"One of the things the school has mastered best is a fail-safe 
process of alienating children and youth. This process, now 
a master plan, has been derived over years of experience and 
has profited from the input of thousands of educators across 
the country. Education has successfully established and 
carefully implemented these principles of alienation and de- • 
humanization, so that most children and youth are fortunate 
enough to be modestly affected, A careful analysis of the 
dehumanizing function yields the following reliable guide- 
lines for schools to follow: 

1. Organize the school around the concept of subjects 
and disciplines, 

2.. Arrange all learning experiences on a fixed interval 
schedule. 

3. Assure* the role of student to He generally passive. 

4. Justify all requirements and expectations on the basis 
of some future^ time reference point. 
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Include- ample cimounts of activities that are sometimes 
referred to as busy work. 



6. Feature the teacher as the star in all classroom 
learning situations (front center and active). 

- 7. Provide as little opportunity as possible for the 
student to participate in educational planning, 
evaluation, policy, or decision-making. 

In short, the alienating function is accomplished by intellect- 
ualization, external izat ion, paternalization, and allocation 
of more money and facilities. These are the very same responses 
the white middle class makes to all so'cial tasks and problems. 
The white middle class teacher and administrator have success- 
fully spread the effect of these defense mechanisms to encompass 
education.*' 

As Dr. Allen (University of Massachusetts) has noted in a 
recent speech (NEA Conference, Washington, D. C, February, 1972), 
the educational system is out of date. It is out of date socio- 
logically, psychologically, and physiologically (pubescence has 
decreased in age from l8 to 13 years since some school policies were 
formed. This means that, in many areas, we are forcing five (5) 
years of pre-pubescent education on post-pubescent students. Is 
it any vzonder they rebel? And how often as parents do we parrot 
the same anachronistic position? ' . 

Also, a moritoriun on all testing could prove disastrous to 
minority groups. It could be made into a racist slam by allowing 
individuals and institutions to go to even more subjective (more 
susceptible to bias) and uncontrolled differentiating and assigning 
processes. Abandon all testing and institutional racism could and 
probably would be alive and well'-and perhaps even flourishing. 

Education has said for years that it is not right for everyone 

to get it right; you can't have all A' si Again we need to ask the 

question: \7liy isn*t it OK for everyone to get it right? 
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An implicit assumption of normative testing is that there Is an 
upper half and a lower half. This means that somebody has to lose. 
Yet, what good does it do to divide students into piles and heap 
stereotypes and damning sc^ '"-ful fnl prei^heciei; :« t ' .»? It 

depends on vhat school is all about. Tf school is about helping 
childrcn--an r.hildren-to learn and f^ row. Chen such uses of norm a - 
tive tests ar» blasphemous . But it appears that school is not that; 
school is a game. School means keep your seat warm, be good (quiet 
and plastic), and work hard, even if the work is mindless. Observing 
school system behavior and performance leads one to conclude that 
the real objective of school is status-who gets annointed and who 
doesn't; who gets through high school; who goes to college; who gets 
the good jobs. Educators us e tests (wittingly ot unwittingly) to 
aid in the achie — fhns real objective. Education in this 
country typically reflect the materialistic orientation and schizoid 
Logical Positivism (always conflicting with a lip-service Purposive 
Idealism) which characterizes our social system. Thus education 
emphasizes man's relation to things, whereas man's relation to man 
is the terrible need. We have come t o that ultimately destructive 
position where. we love things and us e people, whereas, in the mtural 
order. peop.le are made to be loved and things are made to be used,. 
We desperately need an accepting pluralism in our education. We 
need test programs which recognize differences in people but do 
not penalize, patronize, or discriminate against them for it. 
Tests should only be given when they h elp learning. Tests should 
never be used when they detract from learning. We must come to 
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recognize that it is necessary and possible to ha ve unity In dt- 
versity. Separated a nd divided we shall surelv po^ir^' , 

Th55 LLuAn. ^isiders that a BIA-Wide policy on testing should 
include but not be limited to the factors and consideratioiis listed 
and elaborated herein. These factors are derivable from Cte l)asic 
assuiinptions previously delineated. They are subsuiaed undesr s 
following general categories: 

A. The Indian Student as Culturally Dependent^ 

B. The Indian Student as Developmentally Human (That is^, 
culturally independent); 

C. The Problem of English Language Proficiency; 

D. The Requirement for Bilingual /BicuLtural Programs:; 

£• The Requirement for Special Training and the Specific ait ion 
of Personnel Requirements for Test AdminisCratioin,- Inter- 
pretation, Feedback, and Counseling^ 
F. The Requirement for a Bureauwide Policy on Testii^. 
The Indian Student as Culturally Dependent 

As a minority group, having language and cultural dis^sities 
relative to the Anglo culture, the Indian student requires^ special 
consideration because of such differences. Considerations shcHuld 
include but hot be limited to those listed on this and ne^ pages: 

1. Normative standardized tests discriminate unfairl" 
against the Indian student because of the languac^e 
amd culture-concept requirements involved in thejibr 
development, structure, and content. Because of 
1±is such tests, if used at all. shntald be ased 
sparingly, and even then only under well -control led 
conditions which includes other betxavior sairipies 
gathered by diverse means designed tx) eliminace 
socio-cultural biases. 
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Criterion referenced tests must be the tests of choice 
and should be emphasized in child development and 
education programs. If and where normative tests are 
required, local norms, bilingual/bicul tural presenta- 
tions, and test modifications designed to make the test 
more appropriate to the student's culture must be developed. 

AH tests should be used as diagnostic tools with fast 
feedback to students. Tests should serve as integral 
parts of the learning experience. 

The use of all IQ tests should be discontinued eventually 
and a more sophisticated apparatus be developed. 

The use of group IQ tests should be immediately abandoned 
entirely. 

The use of individual so-called intelligence tests such 
as the Wechsler C^AIS , VISC) should be used for diagnostic 
purposes only. They should be used only by persons pos- 
sessing skill requirements. Their results should always 
take into account socio-cultural differences, and in- 
ferences should not be made from the test alone, but in 
conjunction with other data such as adaptive measures, 
including behavioral reports from class, home, community, 
work, dormitory, and/or other applicable environments. 

Emphasis should be placed on new school programs based 
on Piaget principles where the teachers, tests, and cur- 
riculum are all viev;ed as resources to determine the 
stages of development for each child and to develop pro- 
grams which would maximize his development. 

We must remember, however, the problem in cognitive 
instruction is not that simple. The questions of when 
and how need t;o be answered. As Gordon (1966) notes 
from the studies of Ralph Ojemann (University of Iowa) 
•and Vygotsky (Soviet Union) experience in concept 
development plays a large role in the building of 
intellectual structures. Gordon states it this way 
(op, cit.) : 

"The position taken by Vygotsky was one of intellectual 
structures built upon deliberate instruction, and then the 
use of these structures by the developing child to increase 
his ability to deal with more abstract matters. We note 
again the cyclical operation. Timing, to Vygotsky, was 
important. Rather than the concept described in the be- 
ginning of this chapter of "divining** for potential, ox 
the traditional idea still held by many teachers of ar. 
unfolding concept of maturational readiness, Vygotsky 
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claimed that, • , the onlv good kind of instruction is that 
which marches ahead of development and leads it (under- 
lining mine--Blanchard) ; it must be aimed not so much 
at the ripe but the ripening functions, ins truction must 
be oriented toward the future, not the past.,. The school 
years as a whole are the optimum period for instruction 
in operations that require awareness and deliberate control; 
instruction in these operations maximally furthers the 
development of the higher psychological functions while 
they are maturing." (End of Vygotsky^s quote) 

"These ideas (to continue with Gordon) sound familiar 
to students of both John Dewey and Piaget. They stress 
that development requires active commerce with the world, 
and they stress the importance of function. They echo 
Ojemann's concept of guided experience. The transactional 
position begins with the child--and builds from there. 
It. stresses openness to experience." 

8. Each student should have the opportunity, if the need, 
arises, to receive a sophisticated set of trouble shooting 
curriculum probes designed to ascertain his stage of 
development in language, conversation, symbol manipulation, 
discriminant analysis (learning), and other ripening skills. 

9. I'There necessary, Indian culture-specific trouble shooting 
probes should be used to assess skill acquisition and 
need using symbols and artifacts familiar to the home 
environment of the student or other environment most 
familiar to the student. 

The Indian Student as Developmentallv Human 

Research has amply demonstrated that Indian students are not 
genetically, inferior in intellectual capacity or ability. Further, 
research has adequately demonstrated that normative tests of ability 
which demonstrate that Indian students fall below national Anglo 
norms do so because of their (the tests) inability to account for 
socio-cultural (and language) factors. Furthermore, research has 
shown that when such socio-cul tural factors are identified and 
statistically accounted for, that the scores of minority group 
samples become identical with Anglo norms. From these research 
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considerations it follows that: 



!• Tests which lead to false interpretations of inferior 
ability among Indian students should be disallowed 
vherevcr feasible; and/or, 

2, Test users should be trained to recognize and accept the 
findings of research so as to cease and desist from draw- 
ing biased and discriminatory inferences leading to fail- 
ure exp'ectations and negative self fulfilling prophecies. 

3. That all BIA test progreims incorporate as a basic fact 
that the developmental process of Indian children, i?.long 
with their ability potential is the same as for Anglos, 
and that testing programs and tests should be developed 
which minimize misinterpretation of data to the contrary. 
Also, that staff training and development programs be 
implemented which further minimizes the danger. of mis- 
interpretation of biased test scores as indicating 
developmental differences and stereotypic misconceptions 
derived therefrom. 

We must remember, however, that even though a child actively 
engages his environment as a transactional necessity, lack of 
adequate perceptual and motor stimulation from the environment 
can result in developmental gaps which can in severe cases lead 
to apathy by deprivation, or intense non-goal oriented arousal 
as a result of severe frustration or perceived threat, regardless 
of ethnic origin. 

As Andre Thomas notes in Gordon (op« cit.): 

''The shift in point-of-viev7-~ to set the antitheses 
sharply — has been from the child who is passive receptacle, 
into vzhich learning and maturation pour knov/ledge and 
skills and affects until he is full, to the child as a 
complex, competent organism v7ho, by acting on the environment 
and being acted on in turn, develops more elaborated and 
balanced ways of dealing with discrepancy, conflict, and 
disequilibrium. This shift, I believe, is of incalculable 
implication and seems to have been accepted to some degree 
by almost all students of children. Bowlby emphasizes the 
control by the child in crying and smiling; psychoanalytic 
theory, makes more space for autonomous ego functions; child 
psychologists dedicated to a learning analysis speak of 
the child as active; and I suspect Piaget thinks of how he 
knows it all the time." 



It is extremely important that our educational programs shift 

to accomodate this change in emphasis. To say that the implications 

for test programs are enormous is an understatement. Perhaps the 

most portentous statement is that made by Sears and Hilgard (1964) 

in their most thorough review of the role of motivation and learning: 

"Even in the laboratory there is a turn away from deprived 

states to positive motives, such as activity, curiosity, 

and manipulation, to ''hope" rather than "fear" as fundamental," 

It is high time that our educational programs facilitate and 
magnify this "hope" as a natural process deriving from biological 
necessity instead of damning that life-stream of natural competence 
and active seeking with transactional landslides of fear and avoid- 
ance. 

English Language Proficiency 

What has been said above concerning the child as competent and 
actively seeking transactions with his environment is also true of 
language. Language is not an invented tool. It began the way it 
begins today, in response to an innate drive (Belles, 1972). As 
Belles notes: 

"Researchers have found no language that children acquire in 
other ways. As soon as any child begins to form phrases, a 
simple grammar is present. Thus, even without studying all 
living and dead languages, linguists can assume that all 
adult languages include the grammatical relations of baby 
talk. Apparently, children have an innate prejudice for 
comprehending the world according to a few functional relation- 
ships." 

I am no expert on language. I am no linguist. However, it seems 

to me that using the above "truth" as a baseline, and recognizing 

that all languages are built upon this bench mark of innate commonality, 
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language programs can be developed vhich provide maximum capability 
with minimum stress. Since English is the language of formal 
schooling, of education transmission in this country, every effort 
should be made to develop, implement, and elaborate English language 
programs as necessary to overcome the inequity in test results 
which derive primarily from English inadequacy. You are playing 
exploitative games with childrens' lives when you use a test vhose 
medium is English with ESL children to make inferential judgements 
about results other than English proficiency^ 

Also, there is every reason to believe that early verbal learn- 
ing is not cortical. Von Hilsheimer has stated it in this manner 
(op. cit.): 

"Early verbal learning is probably spinal reflex learning; 
however, quickly the behavior becomes richly interconnected. 
The child first recognizes verbal label, he then can perforia 
to verbal commands (verbal inhibition), and then he initiates 
verbal identifications and commands of his own. The repro- 
duction of words and organization of speech is certainly 
individual in each child. ' Children develop their own lin- 
guistic system, simpler than an adult system, but a complete 
and unique system. The child's language systematically, 
and in its own characteristic fashion approximates adult 
languages. Adult language systems still retain their o\7n 
unique and highly idiosyncratic features. The child creates 
his language--it is not imposed on him. 

The development of verbal signals is superimposed on the 
earlier analogue systems and to some extent replaces them. 
The first functions of speech are directly analogue in 
s tructur e . Much verbal learnins^ is also accom plished 
through more simnle modes - reading, for instance, most 
efficiently learned bv a conbination of spinal reflex , 
instrumental conditioning:, and motor gestalt activity . 
Reading is probably not in and of itself a cognitive 
function at all (no more than is hearing)." 

These are powerful words with enormous implications for language 

programs and ESL programs especially. Perhaps this partially explains 
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why certain modes of trying to teach a second language are so disas- 
trous to the child's self-image and results in severe disruption of 
effective transactional process by extreme frustration and threat, 
primarily because one is trying to force learning at a cognitive 
level which not only does not belong there entirely but which 
causes severe cognitive dissonance, "no'* responding, and in some 
persons the "inertia of verbal inhibition is controlling" (Von 
Hilsheimer, op. cit.). In fact, as Von Hilsheimer further ndCes: 

"If deprivation or other arousal driving events are experienced 
during the "no" stages (those developmental stages V7here "no" 
and "don't" appear in the language of all children, and in all 
cultures before "yes" and "do"--Blanchard) it is quite likely 
that the "no" analogue becomes fixed. Single trial traumatic 
conditioning during this period can also fix the "no" response." 

Anecdotally, I can recall one or two cases where such occurred 
in my life; and I have talked to others who have experienced this. 
Perhaps then we find ourselves in the position where, in our attempts 
to teach English (ESL) , our attempts by their very nature reinforce 
the inability of the child to respond positively, throwing him, so 
to speak, neurologically into a reverberating cycle of sub-cortical 
"no" inhibition. If a child is exposed to an enduring social setting 
of crossed signals (e.g., a classroom) with constant no/yes, punish- 
ment/reward, avoidance/approach, deprivation/expectation polarizations 
occurring, characteristic "no*' responses will be created to strong 
signals also. A child conditioned in this manner would become anti- 
social and chaotic in situations where authority is absent and/or 
roles or information ambiguous. 
Bilinp;ual/Bicultural Programs 
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The requirement for a student-centered measurement program may 
require bilingual tests and test programs which in the Indian's 
case, are oral/aural structured because most Indian languages are 
not written. Since tests are, by definition, diagnostic and 
objective and curriculum oriented, it seems that bilingual/bicultura 
programs will be required. This does not obviate, however, the 
continuing need for more effective ESL programs where decisions are 
made by the student to compete in the technological culture. 
Teaching pupils to use language effectively requires many consider- 
ations. Since I am no expert I shall merely quote from one good 
source (Macdonald, J. B., Leyer, R. R. , Language a nd Meaning, ASCO, 
NEA, Washington, D. , 1966)- Please keep in mind the points 
discussed in the preceding section on language. Walter Lobon in 
the cited reference states: 

Teaching Pupils to Use Language Effectively 

'^\Tiat language reveals about people and about its own nature 
can be used in helping schools teach pupils a more effective 
use of language. To begin a consideration of language and 
education, we will look more closely at the problem of social 
class dialect • (And ESL-*- Blanchard). 

Because his oral language, is such an important part of the 
child's connection with his home and social group and because 
it is the most important resource available to the school for 
educating the child, teachers should not inhibit the primary 
school child by criticizing his language. Here, then, is the 
place to begin helping pupils whose indigenous language differs 
from that of the larger community- A sequential language 
curriculum would have these strategies for pupils who speak 
a social class dialect or non-standard English, 

The Requirement for Special Training and Personnel Requirements for 
Testing; 

In my opinion, this is the most critical area. No conceptual 
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system and no operational plan is any better than the people who 
put it into action, and action is the magic word. The development 
of personnel to adequately implement, operate, and maintain testing 
programs include the following general areas: 

1. Personnel Requirements — f'lnctions 

a . admin i s t er ing 

b. scoring and interpreting 

c. feedback and counseling 

d. follow-up and feedback 

2. Personnel Requirements---quality and quantity 

a. test program description 

b. summary of testing operations (tasks) 

c. position definitions (kiad) 

d. manning estimates (number) 

e. special problems (trade-offs) 

3. Personnel Requirements Reports--School/Agency/Area 

a. manning report 

b. organizational positions 

c. trained personnel descriptions 

4. Training Requirements Data 

5. Training Concepts 

a. types of training 

b. individual and group training objectives 

c. behavioral specification of training objectives 

d. training equipment and facilities requirements — on site/ 

off-site (colleges, etc.) 
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&• Training Plans 

a. Individual, school, agency^ area 

b. types of training operations, e.g., OJT, university, 
workshops, etc. 

c. methods 

d. facilities ' 
c. instructors/ teachers 

f. skills 

g. time 

h. syllabi, aids , manuals , etc. 

i. evaluation, measurement, criteria, etc. 

This outline only scratches the surface. Other training require- 
ments and considerations need definition. Also, it is mandatory that 
ve construct training programs which will address values and values 
conflict, attitudes and attitudinal change, institutional racism, 
its signs and symbols, as well as skills and knovjledt^es in all 
aspects of testing as an open-system^ transactional process . 

'I-That you are speaks so loudly I cannot hear what you say ^ still 
applies. Human beings and especially minority groups have an innate 
capacity for sensing h>T)ocrlsy. Self honesty and straight forward 
involvement are necessary. 
The Requirement for a BIA-wide Policy 

A BIA-wide policy is needed for a number of reasons: 

1. to order and systematize on the basis of defensible 
criteria and relevant knowledge that which, to date, 
has been chaotic and non- systematic . 
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2. to provide for the connnon welfare and the protection 
of the individual rights of all concerned, especially 
the students. It is axiomatic that tests have been 
misused by persons to develop and perpetuate unequal 
educational opportunities, institutional racism, low 
expectations, leading to poor self-concepts, and other 
transactions destructive to student deveiopnent and 
skill acquisition. 

3. A BIA-wide policy should be a general conceptual 
definition of a testing program, testing requirements 
arid program planning and control. It should provide 
the framework for systematically operationalizing 
its philosophy, concepts, and directives. Also, it 
should be so unambiguous as is possible while at the 
same time providing a means for resolving ambiguities 
as they develop during operational implementation. 

4. Maximum freedom comes within the framework of boundaries 
or constraints which maximize the achievement of goals 
by eliminating extraneous input which serves only as 
noise in the system, thus interfering with the selective 
information system process. Control systems are as 
necessary to the evolving organization as they are to 
the developing child, and being by definition an open 
system^ continuing evolvement based on feedback guidance 
is predicated. "Freedom" without policy direction 

and program control is "unfreedom". Using the inform- 
ation system paradigm, it would mean that the system 
has- so much static (non- informational noise) that no 
information could be communicated. 

These are only some thoughts. Many other can (and have been) 
added. I will end this section by stating that the "policy system" 
must be a transactional one in the same sense that the organism is 
by nature transactional. The BIA test program, must be an open- 
system whose internal dynamics are "innately" structured so as to, 
of necessity, seek out transactions with the "testing environment (s)" 
with feedback processes continually stimulating and updating system 
processes in a healthy cyclical fashion. 
CONCLUSION 

There is really nothing to conclude at this time. These are 
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some thoughts, sosie conceptualizations; some original, others begged, 
borrowed, and stolen. If they serve to stimulate the reader to 
think, to entertain new ideas, to re-examine old ideas, then the 
effort cannot be called a waste. 
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HIE TESTING OF lOTRTZ f^^PdO^iS 



It is bad enough th^t a ran should be i^orant, for this"- cuts him 
off irczi the ccc:i-erco of otlxcr neon's irnricls. It is x^ci^liaps ivorse 
that a vxxn slioula poor, for this condcrms liim to a life of stint 
and sclv^Jiiinj in v;Iiich there is no trr.e for drc:n:is and no respite 
from v.crarir.css. Eut v-'h^at surely is v.'orst is that a man sliould be 
unKc]!, for tliis prevents liini doing an}^hing much about cither his 
poverty or his jgnora.ace. 

G, H. Kijublc 

.,.A11 do not develop in the s?.ne nanner, or at the sajne pace... 
Laws alone canjiot ovcrccr.e the heritage o£ centuries of broken 
farailies and stunted children, and poverty aiid degradation and 
pain... iiust first. . .demolish the .♦.barriers of race and 
religion, social class and i.s^norancc. . . ,call upon corrjricn qualities 
of conscience and of inaigriation, a shared determination to ^vipe 
aray tlie unnecessary sufferings of our f ellov; human beings . . . 

Robert F. Kennedy 

For reasons that are still unclear, tlie use of IQ tests has in 
fact taken on ri::^'ny of the qualities of a mystic rite. Tlic IQ has 
come to be seen as a r.casurenvent tliat not merely si^jv^iiarizes the 
individual's capacity to perforjii certain tasks, but on Avliich, in 
some unspecified v:ay, puts a nar.ber to his es^j-ential worth. To 
have a lev JQ is seen as the equivalent of having lev; caste. That 
such a systc:i> of fantasy shoi'.ld surround n siraple, usefu]., but prosaic 
mental testii'.g procedure is odd; but its iKiplications are of the 
greatest importance. For, in insidious v:ays, the assertion tliat a 
black iiKin bias a ].ov;er IQ than a v;hite j?.an bccoines tinged- in tbiC minds 
of psycholof,ist and layr.:an alike-v;ith iniplications about those 
individuals' basic value. 

LiajD Hudson 

I have a dream. . . 

Martin Luther King 



Introduction 

TJie Bureau of Indinn Affairs Task Force on Testing, recognizing the 

critical roles of testing to the attainment by Native American students 

of quality education aJid the acluevencnt of excellence by the Burcjiu 
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in cducatioml prograjiis, has developed a testing policy to aid in 
the secui*e:ncnt of such qualit>' education and exxellence. Hie Task 
Force lias cor,ie to tlie conclusion that r^ost if not all ccmmercially 
available standardized oi^ nora-rcferenced tests unfairly discriominnt 
against the Kativc /cr.arican student in such a manner as to deprive 
hiin of cquril education opportunity and the subsequent ceiiial of 
equal opportunity in the pursuance of higher education arid the attain 
ment of economic freedo:ii aiid security. This testing policy is 
presented, thorefore, as one means of securing the protection of tlie 
rights and responsibilities of all Native American students and 
parents; and to ?:»id in tlie protection of the educational freedoms, 
equalities, a3id duo processes guaranteed all citizens under the 
Constitution. Vfc concur vith the need to address tlie four major 
areas or concern voiced by the National Education Association (KTL\) 
in its ineeting on minority groups, civil rights, and testing 
O^'ashiiigton, D. C, February 1972). Tliere are: 

A. Tlie language and concepts of tests, especially 
standardized tests and liov; these I'elate to Ioio'aTi . 
characteristics of (Indian) students vrliich interact 
vitli the tests. 

B. ' nie intellectual, psychological, and physiological 

(including developmental) status of tlie student taking 

the test, (In the past scliools have relied too 

exclusively on th^e indefensible IQ as a sole expression 

of intelligence and liave neglected the other as])ects 
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C. The attitudes, personality, skills, and laiov;ledscs of 
the test porsoiinel (tester, teachers, counselor, 
psychologist, psychiatrist, etc.). 

D. The operational structure and its systc::i of processes 
vhich along ^;ith the authority figures deterainc l:ov; 
tests are to be used to liclp or hurt the education and 
development of the student. 

Consideration of these factors is considered nccessar>' to the 
development of an acceptable Bureau testing policy and prografn. 
"Die ahn of the testing task force policy reco.'TsiiGndations is to 
provide for procedures, functions, atid stioicturcs Kliicli yield a testijig 
approach appropriate to the educational goals and needs of Native 
American students, recognizing the intrinsic vorth of all peoples and 
their cultures, Tlius, tl:e right use of testing is to help people 
reveal their worth to thoanselves. llie \a-ong use is to shame, 
demean, dehujiianize, therefore, test data should never be used to 
make inferences demeaning to individuals or groups, e.g., stereotyping. 
Vfo recognize that testing is an integral aspect of the educational 
processes. As such testing assumes an educative ajiid huiianistic 

importance v^liich transcends its evaluative function. 

Background 

Hus policy on student testing results from actions mandated by tlic 

Director of liducation Programs, Bureau of Indian Affairs in a mcmo- 

randiuii dated July 16, 1971. The si^wa nicmoranclum appointed the 
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\ Chief, Division of Student Scxvices as Chairman of a Task Force 

J on Testing and cliarged the Task Force \cith developing a proposal 

! for a cooi'diiiatcd Bureau v:ide testing progra:n, including plnlosopliy 

; . and guidelines and concern for consistency and continuity in testing. 

} 

I 

j Tlie TFT group held a series of four regional meetings around the 

> coimtr)'. Tliese regioiial meetings vjcre interspersed by meetings of 

I the pennanent mcnibership. Tlie regional r.eetings v;ere designed to 

i include area, agency, and local scliool representatives, along witli 

^ students froni schools in that region. Input from these representatives 
i 

' was considered neccssray to gain visibility on the state of testing 

i 

v/ithin t]\e Bureau, and to secure ''grassroots'' iiuput to policy 

^ developr^ient. Test specialists from outside the Bureau v;ere invited 

to participate in the meetings. Also, members of the TFT visited 

I educational institutions involved in innovative educational progra>ns. 

i 

TFT jner.)bers have frjniliarizcd themselves with a wealtli of liberature 

i and research en testing. Some TFT members have studied extensively 
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documents conceded Avitli student rights and responsibilities, 
legislation affectijjg student rights, and a variety of mterials 
concerned with many aspects of civil rights, student movements, 
and testing. 



The TFT lias conferred witli students at various levels of Bureau 

education, elementary tlirougl\ post high school. Tlie situation in 

elementary scliools is more difficult because of tlie wide range of 

dcvclopuontal levels or stages, llie TFT affirms tlie need for cluldren 
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to begin early to practice self-detennination if they are to bcconie 
1 responsible citizens of the societ}''. The exercise of rights 

change as children nature; the rights are for nil; tlie rights do 
not cliange, they apply to all ages. The •basic process incoriDorates 
growth e:q^eric:ices in self-detenrdnation in all educational progro^.is, 
including the testing program. Tests and testing pregruins have 
tremendous influence on the stiident and his ability to exercise liis 
rights a]id achieve equal educational opportunity. The TFT recognizes 
the responsibility of the Bureau to involve students in those decisions 
which have sucli a great influo:ice on their lives aiid tlieir futures. 

The aini of the TFT policy is to provide for procedures, functions, 
and structures for a Dureau testing program appropriate to the 
educational needs of the students. The TFf believes that the recom- 
mended policy represents principles wliicli vdll have enduring validity. 
Discussion 

Tlie Task Force recognizes the need to establish clear and definitive 

educational pui^^oscs and goals as preconditions to the specification 

of tests, test processes, and testing objectives. To protect the 

• welfare of tlie Native American student, tlie Task Force recognizes the 

requirement for tlie provision of procedures wliich enable the exercise 

of rights aiid responsibilities by tlie student in the testing process. 

Tlie Task Force is aware that the means by wlncli a student develops 

, in the exercise of his rights is an integral aspect of the educational 

program. To accomplish this aijii, tlie inline." pie of informed consent 
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shall apply. Native AniericaJi students in Burenu schools liavc a right 
to understand the purpose of testing; they have a right /co be given 
infonration on test results. Students have been given little choice 
in the testing processes; seldom Ivive thiy been recognizes as linving 
voice concerning tests and tlieir option rights specific to tests 
and uses made of test scores. 

The researclios and deliberations of tlie Task Torce have yielded tv:o 
primar)' positions ^ducli shall be the comer stone of all subsequent 
Bureau testing policy: 

1. lliat standardized tests developed on population norjns, 
having as tlieir primary pui"pose tlic ranlcing of students 
on inferevitirl scales so they may be compared v/itli one 
another, should be phased out in an orderly but flra 
manner, except as specified herein. 

2. That criterion - referenced tests tied to curriculum 
content and integral v:ith educational and beliavioral 
objectives become the tests of choice. 

Nonn-refercnced Tests Inndequncies 

The Task 'Force lias detemiined that standai^dized tests have been 
misused by design or default. Tlie Task Force has conducted extensive 
research to supplement support of its findings and opinions acquired - 
in regional meetings and in caucus. Such research has shoun that llie 
last decade has demonstrated a growing disenchantment nmong educators 
with the use of stnndnrdized tests to jucasin^e and evaluate perfonnnnc 
in tlie classroom, As lias been noted, by many educatm/jt, one of the 



principle factors a teacher wishes to biov: about a student is his 
progress. The Tasl; Force has na.de the critical observation that 
most standardized testing procedures conceal this really vital 
information; that sucli tests can only tell where a student is in 
relation to his peers. Other criticisms leveled agaiiist standardized 
tests, vdiicli the Task Force believes to be valid, are : 

1. Intelligence and acliievement as measured by standard 
tests are inferential qualities which cannot be directly 
observ^ed . 

2. Man, as a subject for standardized measurement, is 
difficult since he is in a process of continual change. 

3. Educational concepts such as intelligence and acliievement 
are of doubtful value iji the educational process. 

If they are to be used at all, they need to be more 
precisely defined in a. less inferential manner. 

4. Units of measurement for standardized tests have not 
been precisely defined. 

5. Standardised tests survey skills. Tliey do not test for 
all the appropriate skills. 

6. Tests usually pick random skills. Tliey do not systematically 
assess all tlie important skills pertaining to a given 
subject area. 
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7. Test scores frenently suggest remedial prosrar.is v;hich are 
not appropriate. Because of this, the teacher is not 
alrays able to make use o£ the scores as diagnostic tools 
for ijTiproving or expanding the t'eacliing progra)n needed 

by a. given student. 

8. Norm- referenced tests are l<nov.ii to unfairly discriminate 
against minority groups. They lead to harmful and 
inappropriate stereot>iiing, and are psychologically 

hai-mful as traumatic experiences to the student. Standardized 
tests also create artificial and unnecessary barriers air.ong 
students by crediting a sense of competition th.rougl: tlieir 
ranking and comparing procedures. They often become 
instrujiiciits of forced acculturation by their imposition 
of test-culture values. Test instrujuents of tlus t>pe 
are often invalid for the general populations and, are 
almost ah'.'ays invalid with Native American students and 
other groups etluiically and linguistically different 
from the norining population.. 
Hie Task Force concludes that currently used standardized, norm- 
referenced tests are high risk instnuuents \<hose potential for misuse 
and subsequent liam outKeigli their positive value especially in light 
of their lack of utility in educational prescription, classroom 
strategies, ajid visibility on behavioral objectives achievement. 
Critcrion-rofcrcncod tests have tlicse capabilities and are effective 



as leaniing tools, Tlicse conclusions have led the Task Force to 

develop a testing policy based on current learning theory, child 

development needs, and concern for the riglits and responsibilities 

o£ Native >\]aerican students. 

Student -Centered Test Procirams 
— — . , — G 

A student -centered test program requires that tlie studeiit sliall be 
involved in all areas oi; the open-system process. This requirement 
is based upoji the validated principle that the more involved a 
student is in the processes whicli affects liis life the more' con- 
staiictive are. his interactions with Ids world and the more responsible 
and self -directing he becomes. 
Input 

Hie student shall be provided with all the infoimation necessary 
to achieve demonstrable understanding of any and all tests, test 
procedures, and test requirements whicli are presented as legitimate 
(witliin test policy requirements}, aspects of tlie student'^ s educatioji 
program, 'line principle of infomied consent sliall apply. A procedure 
shall be established vvhereby the parents of tlie student can become 
involved in the input or information process by request of the student, 
the parents, or the staff member, 

Px^ocess " . 

Process sliall be constixied to include but not be linited to a decision 
fiuiction, Participati.on in decision processes are necessary to tlie 
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personal and social dcvolopnicnt of students. The responsible 
exercise of riglits and freedoms derives from experience , in tlie 
decision process. 
Output 

aitput is the active imple;nentation of the decision function. 
Decisions result in coirjuitr.onts. Understanding of personal values 
and confidence in judgements evolve from the inforiviation-decision- 
action process. This leads to more positive involvement in the 
test process and a liiglior probability of adueving a valid sample 
of beliavior in tlie sldll area being tested. 
Feedback 

Effective learning strategies require feedback to the student. 
The closer tlie feedback is to the performance, the more reinforcing 
tlie feedback becomes to tlie learning exi3erience. The feedback of test 
perfoniiajice results to the student should be a positive learnin<J 
ex-i^erience. Test results shall never be presented to the student 
in such a maJiner as to be perceived as a failure to himself as a 
person with resultant loss of self-esteem. 
Student Rights and Responsibilities 

Tlie policy shall protect the Constitutional rights of Native 
American students from the arbitraiy use of discretionary powers 
luider the doctrine of in loco parentis specific to the area of 
tests ajid test prograjr.s. 

Tlie Task I'orce affinus the iieed to secure ajid maintain the rights 

and responsibilities of Native American students. The Task 1-orce 
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recognizes that tlio securanent and maintenance of such rig'uts 
ajid responsibilities is in concert v;ith the United States 
Constitution and recent court decisions, 

A major educational goal for Native A'nericons is the education 
of students tov;ard responsible, self -directing citizenship. To 
aid in tlie accomplislimcnt of this goal of free and equal self- 
direction, tlie Task Force recomiiends that tlie Bureau directs all 
schools witlun its jurisdiction to build into tlieir testing 
programs provisions for the protection and exorcise of tlie rights 
of students, niis protection and exeixise of rights shall bo 
structured as an, integral aspect of the learning o:vi;;erience. Riglits 
used lierein shall include option riglits, welfare rights,' aivd the right 
to procedural due process, Khere option rights have to do ^;dth 
freedom of expression, v:e],fare riglits have to do with the provision 
of access to equal educational opportunity, and due process rights 
being concerned with the entitlement of students to notice and 
opportunity to a hearing before any iiijurious action such as expulsion 
takes place. In order to satisfy tlie intent of this policy statement, 
the principle of informed consent shall apply. Ihis principle shall 
give the student a voice in the infoiTiation-decision-action, open- 
system process in- the area of tests and test prograius as stated in 
policy statement one* To satisfy the intent of this policy, tvo 

major areas require operational definition. 
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1, School admittance . Upon admittance to a Bureau school, the 
student shall be counseled on the testing program policy to 
achieve unucrstan.Uns aiid secure infoiT.iecI consent to tlie 
general policy in satisfaction of the* requirement for order- 
liness in the educational system. At this thne tJie student 
rights and responsibilities shall be clearly explained in a 
language the student can conpreliend. 

2. Educational Process . At any time during tlie educational 
process a student may exercise liis option rights in the 
taking of a test, where sucli is peixeivcd by the student to 
be to Ids best interest. In such cases it shall be the 
responsibility of the Bureau school to aid the student in clarifying 
his position ajid in helping tlie student understand the implica- 
tions and consequences of his action. In no case shall the 
student be subject to injurious action as a consequence of 

his decision and exercise of rights without procedural due process. 
Diagno sis of Loarnrng Difficulties 

The Task Force has gone on record as recomaiending criterion- 
referenced tests as tlie tests of choice for Bureau education, and for 
Native Anorican students in all educational systems. The Task Force 
is in general agreement that nonn-referenced tests, which inc],udc the 
large mjority of conniercially available staridardiEod tests, should 
not be used in the evaluation of student progress. We of the Task 
Force believe tliat norm-referenced measures are usually too gross; 
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that tlicy usually do not provide the precise infonuation needed to 
secure visibility regarding students' achievement on specified 
objectives. Because o£ their ranking requirements aiid dependence on 
score variability, such tests often provide misleading cstiinates 
of the ar.iount and kiiid of student pcrfonnance. More importantly, 
as the Task Force has stated before, norm- referenced tests are not 
tied to local program educational and/or behavioral objectives. 
Because of this fact, they offer little help iii makuig decisions 
about Avliicli particular learner behaviors have or have not been 
modified by instructional treatment. Requirements for the selection 
and use of tests shall include, but not be limited to the followiiig: 
1. Tests selected to yield precise information regarding 
students' performance on specified objectives slial] be 
criterion-referenced, Curriculimi strategies shall 
include tliis provision for the use of behavioral objectives 
and criterion-referenced tests. 
In cases vdiere behavioral objectives or criterion-referenced tests 
are insufficient to diagjiose and prescribe for specific learning 
difficulties, a pluralistic approach shall be used. This approacli 
shall include but not be limited to such tcclmiques as: 

a. llie luicommitted observation of classroom beliavior. 

b. Ujistixictured observation of tlie student in tlie home living 
environment. 

c. Measures of adaptive skills in tlie environment fajniliar to 
tlie student, llils may include reports from parents, friends, 



d. Die use of special curriculum probes. 

e. The use o£ self- evaluation interviews . 

f. Tlic use of precision teaching teclmiques. 

g. 'riie use of variations in positive reinforcement schedules 
and reinforcers in conjimction vitli precision teach'mg 
teclmiques . 

h. Hie use of special diag:iostic tests by trained personnel. 
In seine cases this may include the use of special norm- 
referenced tests by persons skilled in the use of such 
tests for diajinostic purposes and intnnate3.y familiar 
with the etlinolog)' of the student. 

Tests used in individual cases which present a difficult 
diagnosis of learning disability may use nom-refercnced tests 
under limited conditions. 

a. Such nonn- referenced tests shall be given on an individual 
basis . 

b. Tliey sliall be administered by individuals who are trained 
aid competent in the area for which the test was designated. 

c. Tliese persons shall be intimate with the socio -cultural 
background of the individual student. 

d. n-ie data derived from the test shall be used for information 
decision, and/or action specific to tlie learning disability. 

e. Strict confidentiality shall be maiiitained regarding access 
tQ the test data. 
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£. No numerical score sliall be placed iii a record or given 
to a teacher. Exi^erience has taught us tliat the "mischief 
potential" o£ such scores is ovenvlieLning . 
g. As a general rule, data relevant •to curriculun content and 
behavioral objectives derive from item analyses of tlie 
standardized tests. Such items can be tied to behavioral 
objectives and would in theraselves collectively cojistitute 
a criterion- referenced test. 
3. Ko single test score shall be used to make decisions vhich 

affect access by the student, to equal educational opportunities, 
I or v;]uc.h restricts the studeiit's freedom of iiiquiiy by limiting 

I the choices available to him. 

I 4, In all cases the student, the parent, and/or other student 

i' 

I advocates may demand access to information vdnch demonstrates 

/ the competency of the tester specific to the socio-cultural 

I context of tlie student. Tliis applies to any stage of tlie 

I ' open-system process (Input, Process, Output, Feedback). 

1 5. The- student shall be able to use his option-rights in any case 

vhere a test is used to make decisions ^diich directly affect 
his image, his educational future, his economic potential, or 
other uses deteimned to be significant to his welfare or . 
rights. In all cases vhcre the exercise of such rights is within 
the developmental capability of the student, that student shall 
be alDowcd to exercise such rights.. V.'here such is not the case, 
1^3 . . the scliopl sliall jrovido for 3.carning experiences v.'hi^h allow 



tJie school slial.i provide lor xcariung uxpcrjuju-y, v.uja^ii .ij.j.uw 



which facilitate the grov.th in ability to exercise these 
rights at a rate constantly challenging tlic student's ability 
The Bureau schools shall incori^orate in their curricula, strategics, 
contents, and learning experiences, processes v;hich facilitate 
the devolopiucnt of autoncr.vous actions, a striving for equal opportunity, 
and tlie slcills necessar)- to the obtaiiiinent of proceduVctl due pi-ocoss. 

It is conceivable tliat the process of relating itenis in a standardized 
test to behavioral objectives may constitute a viable ajid nccessaiy 
interiiii method for satisfying tlie requirements for criterion- 
referenced tests Khcrc none are available at that point in time, but 
even tlien only Khen a collective detennination h.as bec}i made t]i3t 
they are clearly better than nothing. In such cases the tester 
shall be thorouglily faa-ailiar with the IhiiitatioJis of this approacli, 
and sliall adlierc to tlie minimum standards as set fourth in the 
standards manual recommended for interijn use. 



'^Sta ndards for Educ<at ional and Ps ychological Tests and Manuals 

Prepared by a joint coi^unittee o£ the: 

Americ^'^n Psychological Association 
' American MJucational Research Association 
National Council of Measurejiicnt in Education 

Riblislicd by the: 

AJiierican Psycholcc^cal Association, Inc. 
1200 Seventcentli Street, IsMW 
Wasliin^ton, C- 20036 



Use of Clinicnl Tests . 

In general, clinical uistxuir.ents siiall not bo alloKcd for the 

diagnosis and classi fa cation of students into categories Adiich 

can be used to deprive them of their £reC?cloni and equal opportunity 

rights. There are more appropriate techniques for lielping a 

student to uiiderstand his beliavior and h.ou' to chajigc it. Also, 

the criteria developed for response comparisons are culture-specific 

in most cases. It is highly unlilcely that such tests can yield 

valid data, or enhance to any significaait degree predictive data 

provided by base rates developed from dcniograpliic variables witli 

knoAm influence on the disability in question. Tlic ultjjnate 

decision to use such tests must rest with those responsible persons 

skilled in their interpretation vathin t]ie socio -cultural context 

of the student. A provision shall be made aiid procedures established 

for the skilled use of some instnwients for reseaixh in behavioral 

and learning difficulties which are stubbornly resistent to change. 

Here, as v.lth norm- referenced tests such as acliievemcnt and intelligence, 

the sane lijuitations and constraints shall apply as arc specified 

■for norm- referenced tests. 

Rationale Underlying Position. 

As is the case Adth nonii- referenced acadeinic measures such as 
achievement tests, clinical tests for the diffei-ential diagnosis 
of individual students are subject to the socio -cultural biases 
which often lead to erroneous classifications rcsulti.ng in violations 



of the rights of students. iMost of these tests are developed 
Adtliin the so-called "Medical >!odel'* aiid thus possess ijoferential 
qualities vhicli are a function of the medical model value structure. 

The potential liarn) of such a s>nnpton l<nbcling approach is obvious, 
as is tlie ease v-itli v/hich cultural biases can be injected. 

Factors v;hich are used to label behavior as pathological i.ncludc: 

1. Noimativo (coraparative) standards of person making 
judgement. 

2. Social context in v:hich the behavior is o^fiibited. 

3. Certain attributes of the behavior- 

4. Numerous cliaracteristi.ee of tlie student Avliich raay not be 
apparent to the labelcr. 

Quite often behavior is labeled as psychopathological merely because 
it produces negative responses in others; it has lev; "cosmetic" 
accetability. Yeiy often personal attributes such as age, sex, social 
position, occupation, race, ethnic orgin, and religion become involved 
It is obvious that mch dair.ago can be and has been done v/ith inappropr 
jiiedical analogizing. 

Another ethical issue in the use of clinical techniques is that of 
using such tecliniqucs to "trick" the person into revealing himself, 
thus depriving 1dm of the protection against self-incrimination 
afforded by the Constitution, To pronounce -that the student is "sick" 
and therefore disenfranchised and without Constitutional riglits is a 
travesty on justice of the highest order. 
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The Task Torco docs not wish, however, to completely inhibit the 
use of such tests arbitrarily, recognizing that in isolated cases 
some good i!:any derive frora selected clinical tests, but only for 
special cases as part of a diasnostic pacj:age, and. v;itlvjn the 
constraints specified in this policy and its supportive docur.ientation. 
Student Self- evaluati o n as Reinforcing Feedback 
Recognizing that the major thrust in testing aiid test development 
by the testing companies has been nom-refcrenced tests, and recognizing 
that initial option,^ my be severely limited, a need to develop 
criterion referenced tests at tlie local scliool level vill arise, 
along vn.th appropriate item analysis aiid itcri banks derived from . 
stajxlardized tests by testing companies. 

Follovang tlie open-s)'stem model at the level of individual testing 
the principle of feedback-as-self-evaluation is the test experience 
of choice, llie basic idea behind criterion-referenced testing is 
tliat the student hiraself is tlie main recipient of the ijifonnation 
obtained. Ideally tlie learaer is taught tlie criteria for evaluating 
his own performance, behavior, or actions, aiid provided measuring 
instnuncnts designed to allow him visibility on where he is in 
relation to where he lias plans to go. Tliis Ad 11 permit the student 
to secure a realistic perception of his achievement relative to 
established criterion levels. Tlie student's evaluation v/ill be in 
terms of his ovni mastery of curriculiun materials (level) and liis 
own progress C^ate) toward goals and specific objectives, not in 
teiT.is of evaluations vdiich co::ipare his work against other pupils 



Test Usa qo 

Every Native y\inerican studejit lias a right to access to and the 
provision of quality education. Equality of educational opportunity 
is guaranteed under the Federal Constitution. Tjie Native /anoricaii 
student sliall have tliat equal educational opportanity afforded by the 
Constitution ajid upliold by the courts of the land. In no case sliall 
tests be used to violate tliese rights. 

The Task Force lias gone on record as adopting the position tliat 
standardi:;od , norm- referenced tests discriminate unfairly agaijist 
the Native American student, a condition often resulting in a 
restriction of the students' option rights or freedo;;;s, a)id resulting 
in the denial of the students' welfare riglits with regard to the. 
provision of equal quality education. Tlie policy to date also 
aff ii-nis that under tlie doctrine of in loco parentis , a doctrine 
often exaggerated by patenialistic practices, the Native Aiiioricaji 
students have been deprived procedural due process in actions taken 
agai]ist them as a result of their performance on nonn-7-efercnced 
tests. Such actiop.s include, but are not limited to the assigning, 
classifying, grouping, ajid categorical labeling and stereotyping of 
Native Mcrican students in ways that arc alienating, dehumanizhig , 
and destructive to the student's self-image. Tliese destructive 
practices often lead to negative self-fulfilling propliccies while 
increasing the injury of institutional racism and irresponsible 
patcnialism. 
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In accordance vrith tlie stated position, the Tasl; Force recommends 
that no educational institution at any level vdtliiji the Bureau may 
deny admission, or access to any pro^rara or facility within the 
institution to a Native A^iorican applicant solely on the basis of 
tests or any single test score froiii any test be used as screening 
devices to admit seme students and deny admittance to otiiers. 
Tliis requirement sliall include all educational institutions 
receiving JOM funds or any federal funds to support educational 
programs for Native American students. 

Johnson-O'Malley (JC-yQ -runded Scliools 

Qi tlie basj.s of this position and these findii^gs t]ie Task Force 
believes that the Bureau v;ould be remiss in its duties ajid 
callous in its disregard if it did not include all Native 
American students in this policy, including those in JOM-fimdcd 
scliools. llie Task Force reco:raends that such schools be included 
in the requireiiicnts of tliis policy pertaining to Native Anerican 
students and testing; aaxl that a procedure be establislicd for 
implementing the intent of this policy with mi.nir.iLUii disruption to 
the efficient and effective operation of JOM- funded schools. 

gimulative Records and Socjal Summaries 

Historically, cimialative records aiid to some extent social suiiruaries 
have contained numerical test scores. Usually these test scores 
have come from noimi-rcfcrenced standardized tests. Based upon the 
empirical evidence ivhicli has accumulated over the years from tlie 



giving of standard achievement, abilit)', and other nonn- referenced 
tests, the Tnsk Force concludes that the high potential for 
destructive inisuse irJicrcnt in nonn-referenced test scores, coupled 
vith their general availability to local .school porsonnc] , militates 
against their continued use, except in special diagnostic cases 
as specified elscvvhere. On tlae basis of this conclusion, the Task 
Force recon^aends that the Bureau r.?J;cs it irandatory tliat niETierical 
test scores be excluded from the cmvalative records aaid social 
sujiiiiuaries of Native American Students. 

Tlie Task Force further reco:uniends- that" this slial] include the 
removal of ?ucli nu^nsrical test scores from tlie cunralativc records 
of students enrolled in school at th.e time this policy gees into 
effect , 

Vaiere diagnostic infonnation developed by previous evaluations is 

available, it sliall be traJismitted in a confidential majiner only 

to the person or persons v:ho have a need to know, and vlio are 

trained and competent to imdcrstand and interp7:et such information, 

and then only if the condition is kTiovm to continue to exist. Tliis 

•policy statcr.ient may not be constnicd to inhibit tlie transmission 

bet\veen appropriate professionals of health, medical, caul other 

diagnostic mid prescriptive information liecessaiy to protection of 

health, safety, and well-being of the individual student and/or the 

collective personnel of the educational institution. In no case, 

however, m.ny Xho trajismi.ssion of nuinorical scores by cumulative 
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folders, social sunrrjries, or otlicr dociimsnts i.hich are available 
to general adn-inistrativo ar.d acadejaic personnel be construed 
to fall within the categoiy of protection of health, safety, and 
well-being. 

Highsr Edncation and Job Opnortunity 

The Task Force reco^ends that the policy sliall provide for the 
protection of the riglits and opportimities of Native American 
students from unfair ajid discriminatoiy misuse of tests by 
agencies and iJistitutions of higlier leaming outside the Bureau. 
Norm- Referenced tests are often used by college adi?.issions offices 
and ei^ployers as a metiiod for screening appliceoits. Since 
minority group iv.embers, including Native /unericans, characteristically 
score lower on these for reasons other tlian ability, it follows 
that, percentage -wise, more are screened out and denied access to 
equal education and job opportunities. The Tasl; Force beliex-cs 
along v.'ith other groirps tliat a basic principle of democracy is the 
riglit of all citizens to pursue a course in .life suited to tlieir 
tcraDcrament and talents. To make tlie choices nocessar>' to select 
and implcuient such a life-way, eadi citizen needs that education 
neces.sar)' to t]ie enha^icement and cncouriigeraent of his potential. 
It is the function of primaay and secondaiy education to provide 
this baseline of infonnation and encouragoinont . Tlie Task Force 
believes tliat not all Native /vineric;ui students at present liave 
access to tliis kind of education, and that nonii- referenced tests 
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are often used to justify inequality and exclusion. Hie Task 
Foixe further helieves tliat educational institutions beyond 
tlie secondar}^ Icvci i\^iicli exclude Native American students on the 
basis of so:n3 test score, not only do a dissei^dce to the student, 
but at times deprive thorns elves of quality students and the 
cojTsnunities of needed skills. The Task Force, therefoie^j. reconmends 
that post secondaiy imdergraduate institutions-^colleges , vocational 
schools > or other--adinit all applicants, and that they prcAdde 
a means for those v:ith non-standard preparation to benefit from 
the higher education to tlie extent of their a])ility and desire. 
The Task Force reccn^ncnds tliat tho Bureau use all appropriate 
means to assure the Native Arierican student equal access and 
opportunity to higlier education aiid job placement, and that the 
Bureau strenuously oppose tlie misuse of standardized tests do deny 
that equal opportunity v:hich is tlieir right. 
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POLICY STAmiENTS 
THERE SHALL BE A BUREAUl-JIDE EDUCATION PROGRAM 



It shall be the policy that educational achievement and human 
development shall be measured through the use of criterion- 
referenced tests that are designed to assess the progress that 
each individual student has made. 

Standardized or norm-referenced tests shall not be used except 
for diagnostic purposes as specified in other sections of this 
policy. 

Criterion-referenced measurement shall be continuous in the sense 
that it will allow the student to be aware at all times of his 
progress. 

Other methods of measurement such as observation of classroom 
behavior, observation in the home living environment, and reports 
of parents and others v7ho know the student may be used to provide 
supplemental information. 

THE PROGRAM S1L\LL BE STUDENT CENTERED 

It shall be the policy that the information gained from the measure- 
ment of student achievement and development will be done primarily 
to provide assistance to the individual student. 

The reasons for giving the test, the procedures involved in taking 
the test, and the uses that can be made of the results of the test 
will be explained carefully in a language that he can understand 
before any student is asked to take any test. 

The results gained from the test will be given back to the student 
with a full explanation immediately after the test is scored. 

THE PROGRAM S1L\LL PROTECT THE RIGliTS OF STUDENTS 



It shall be the policy that test results will not be used in any way 
that may result, either directly or indirectly, in the infringement 
upon each individual's right to self -direction. Test results will 
not be used to assign students to classes, tracks, or other group- 
ings where such an assignment implicitly or explicitly results in 
injury to the student or infringes in any v;ay upon the student's 
attempts at progress toward his or her goals. 

THE PROGRAM SH/VLL AUm THE USE OF STAND ARD TES TS FOR DTAG.NOSTIC 
TESTING 



It shall be the policy that standardiz^-d and/or mrm-ref erenced 
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tests may be used in the diagnosis of individual ^chi^ivement or 
developniental needs provided that: 

a. The tests be used only with individ^v^ l ^f jlenti^ . 
The person giving the test knows not ^-^f th-f> 
appropriate way of giving, scorings and y n - 
preting the test, but also knows the C:J^lx%i:^n 
background of the student. 

The results of the test will be relea«;i.^d i,-^ 
the student or to persons who the student Uf^c*^s 
should have the information, except that the in-- 
formation may be released for prograni evai-uc^.txi^a 
purposes provided tliat the students' names and 
other identifying information be removed iprior to 
released. 

THE PROGRAM SHALL ALLOW THE USE OF CLINICAL TESTS FOS DIAGMOSTIC 
TESTING . ^ ^ ^ 

It shall be the policy that projective and other clinical tests 
will be used only in the diagnosis of severe behavioral and learning 
difficulties x7hich are of long duration and stubbornly resistant 
to change. The policies governing standardized tests will apply to 
the use of projective and clinical tests. 

THE PROGRAM SMLL PROVIDE FOR STUDEyr SELF-EVALUATION 

It shall be the policy that each student will be taught how to 
evaluate his own progress. Each student will be provided with the 
descriptions of what is to be learned, how the information will 
be useful to him, and how the tests and their uses will make it 
possible for the student to judge how much he has learned. 

THE PROGRAM PROVIDES FOR THE USE OF TEST DATA IN MANAGEMEI-TT INFO^rATIGN 
SYSTEMS " ' 

It shall be the policy that management information systems (MIS) and 
other research and evaluation systems V7xll have access to all test 
information that is gathered in keeping with this policy, provided 
that all names and other identifying information is removed prior 
to the release of the information. 

In no case shall these program evaluation systems impose additional 
tests on the students. 

THE PROGRi\M PROVIDES SAFEGUARDS AGAINST THE MISUSE OF TESTS 

The policy shall be that information gained from the use of standardized 
tests will not be used by any school, either within or outside the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, to determine admission to the school or 
to any program or activities within the school, except in the rare 
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cases permitted by other sections of this policy. This policy 
will apply to all schools, including institutions of higher 
learning, with the exception that the student himself may choose 
to take tests required for acmission to a particular school or 
department where the taking of the test is required of all ap- 
plicants for admission. 

THE PROGRAM PROVIDES FOR POLICY l!-!PLE:-IE>rrATION 

The policy demands the development and itaplementation of a program 
that will carry out the intent of the policy. This program will 
include out not be limited to the development of operational 
procedures, a definition of the optimal conditions for testing, 
the appointment of staff, the accimiulation of equipment and material 
plans for the inservice training of teachers and other field staff, 
procedures for insuring compliance, and the definition of the 
interface of all of the departments, agencies, and institutions 
that the policy affects. 
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SCHOOL DESEGREGATION - THE PROBLEM 
By Mr. Milton Hill 
University of Georgia 

The role of the secondary school administrator has been described by 



Mark Chesler and his associates as analagoiis to a captain trying desperately 
to keep his ship afloat while being buffeted by gusting winds from all points 
on the con^ass. As a nominal, if not actual, leader of educational activities, 
the administrator generally is considered responsible for whatever goes on in 
school. Thus, it is necessary for him to interact with and respond to a' wide 
variety of people and agencies. 

Since our office is funded to provide assistance to school districts in 
; ^ preparing, adopting, and implementing desegregation plans as well as training 

^ personnel for desegregation, we have been afforded an unusual opportunity to 

vi^^w the school desegregation process in the state of Georgia and gain insight 
into some of the problems associated with the process* 

From outside the school, the administration is pressured by varied 

community groups, economic, social or racial in nature - and by their 

demands for communication, access and a ccoiint ability. Further he is 
pressured by the standards and requirements of accrediting agencies, local 
^5 industry and college entrance boards. Mass media representatives often 

amalgamate and escalate these forces in their own search for news. 

Within the school, the administrator is faced with developing the 
organizational supports for a high quality education, reflected in issues 
of curriculum, staffing, and student and teacher discipline. Maintenance 
and clerical personnel, as well as the needs of the physical plant materials 
and supplies, add to this load. 

The overall administrative structure demands business as usual in the 
face of countless unresolved problems, provides no time for planning, lacks 
control over budget, and adds restrictions emanating from tenure laws and 
employee contracts. In his relations with colleagues and staff, the 
administrator often is faced with minimal peer and supervisory support , 
faculty pressures to run a "tight ship", collective bargaining demands, and 
the need for good relationships with students. 
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In addition, every administrator is faced with p:.^ol)lems generated by 
his own values and priorities, his own skills, and the pressxires of his 
own personal and family situation* 

When we look at the total school desegregation process in retrospect 
it is apparent that, in dismantling the dual school system and creating a 
unitary one, many continuing problems were illuminated and new problems 
came to the forefront. It is our projection that many of the same problems 
will continue to exist as different districts implement phases of deseg- 
regation plans. Some systems will be facing the challenge and opportunity 
to move from desegregation to integration and to quality interracial 
education* Problems of these two phases in some form or degree fall into 
one or more of the following categories. 

1. Interpersonal Relations 

For years, in the schools and in the broader supporting 
culture, black and white people have lived and worked 
^ide-by-side, but for the most part in separate groups 
and in different systems. There are many f €>ars , hostile 
feelings, misunderstandings, established ruJ.es cf conduct, 
etc. which grew out of approved behavior in the old 
system. With the creation of a unitary school system, 
these fears, feelings, etc. need to be examined and 
understood in order to build the new relationships 
called for. They persist, though in varying degree, 
in school systems that have been unitary for one or 
more years. 

2. Coiinmun i c a t i on 

In the creation of any new system, the problems of 
communication are highlighted. Improvement of 
interpersonal and intergroup relations is in a large 
sense a matter of improving communication so that 
people better understand themselves and 'others. If 
people are informed about what is being attempted and' 
accomplished they are more likely to support the 
change process. Help is needed to show the importance 
of communication, to know what needs to be communicated 
to open up awareness of communication, to know to whom 
communication needs to be extended, and to develop 
better communication skills. If this was true during 
the movement to desegregation, it is no less true 
during the movement to integrated, quality education. 




/continued 
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The general fact of wavering public support for public education 
irj^espective of desegregation ^ is also relevant • 

3<, Administrative Arrangements 

The elimination of the dual school system required many 
changes in the former way of arranging and operating. 
The movement to quality integrated education may require 
still irore. Very often the new arrangements and 
administrative operations can be focal points for 
resistance to change and can provide points of attack which 
cover for the expressions of personal hostilities. 
By providing special assistance to deal with administrative 
arrangements and operations ^ many problems can be eliminated. 

Identification 

The problem of identification take many forms and have 
several ramifications. When merging two systems into 
.one, both of the former systems by necessity must 
sacrifice some of their uniqueness. The former symbols 
rules, sanctions, codes, and specifications of the dual 
school system are no longer adequate. The inputs in a 
unitary school system are different than they were in 
the dual school system. Consequently, the educational 
production methods and outputs will be somewhat different. 
School systems changing to the unitary school system need 
help in reaching agreements about the new symbols, rules, 
sanctions, codes, organizational patterns, instructional 
materials and methods ^ and desired outcomes. 

5. Instructional Program and Organization 

There has been a need for many years to re-examine public 
school programs and the general patterns school systems 
have used to organize these programs. Some school systems 
have been paying attention to this need and have had the 
resources to make necessary changes.* but many have not. 
Generally, school materials, melhods of instruction, ways 
of organizing, instruments and ?n^tteds of diagnosing and 
evaluation have assumed a real world that does not quite 
exist in the same way with the emergence of a unitary 
school system. There is a need to re-examine the programs,, 
organizational patterns, materials, methods of instruction, 
and evaluation techniques which will be suited to the 
development of high quality, interracial education. 
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6. Staff Assign:nent and Development 

In merging two syste:ns, staff assignment becomes a conplex 
probleia. The assignment of the administrative staff has 
presented scne special problems. It has often been assimed 
that the problems and needs for staff development lie with 
the academic upgrading of weak teachers. There is unquestion- 
ably a need for helping weak teachers n^ve toward seme level 
of professional competence and this problem becomes even 
more fundamental in the struggle for quality education. 
But this has not been all of the problem. Some were expected 
to be masters of a content with which they were not familiar; 
others were faced with children about whom they were apprehensive 
in teaching; and even were operating under nw or different 
organizational patterns. All of this contributed ro the 
teachers concern for his own competency. By September, 1972, 
most Georgia teachers will have had their initial experience 
in the new, unitary situation, A few have become so* 
frustrated they will not return, but most will/ The problem 
of 1970 and 1971 have all not been solved and the teachers 
of 1973 will still be searching for direction, instruction, 
and support. School adminlBtrators still need help to under- 
stand the newer needs and the development of leadership skills 
to deal with these needs. Administrators and teachers in 
many systems will be searching for sound, imaginative ways to 
move^on from "the years of crunch" to the achievement of high 
quality interracial education, 

Political, Community, School-Power Structure, and Decision-Making 

Putting black and white children, teachers, and administrators 
into the same building is only a step in the creation of success- 
ful unitary school systems • The former dual school system made 
i't clear that the Negro was not a part of the school and community 
decision-making process, but was more a recipient of a more or 
less benevolent white authoritarian power structure. In the dual 
school system, the Negro under the guardianship of the white 
power structure had its own leaders, identification symbols, 
rules, codes, sanctions, and formal and informal organizations. 
Not only were these matters "worked out'' in regard to the school, 
but they also carried over into the political, social, and 
economic aspects of the community. Concomitant with the develops 
ment of unitary school systems, blacks are expecting and in some 
cases demanding not only to be let into the house, but also to be 
part of the family. These expectations and demands have had 
many repercussions throughout the community — inside as well as 
outside the school. 

/continued 
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They will continue and increase as the remaining tensions 
and problems of desegregation are solved and the movement 
to integration proceeds* Indeed full black participation 
in conmiinity and educational decision-making processes 
will be a key measure of the achievement of integration. 
There is still a need to conceptualize and demonstrate 
newer patterns of community decision making, at least at 
the school level, which bring blacks fully into the 
decision-making process. 

8. New Forces for Educational and Social Change 



Problems in all the areas described above have often come 
to focus in unrest on the part of students, teachers, and 
parents. Th3se groups are increasingly formulating and 
pressing demands for change upon school administrations. 
For exan^Jle, while there have been interracial tensions, 
black and white students in many places are coming 
together in common cause and xiniting in their demands 
upon and in "the establishment/' The major problem 
becomes intergenerational. Similarly black and white 
teachers increasingly find common cause in demands for 
change. The same is true sometimes of black and white 
parents. These trends represent new forces affecting 
the governance, organization, and conduct of schools. 
All parties — administrators, teachers, parents, and 
students — need help in clarifying their legitimate 
self-interests and in working through with the other 
parties to constructive changes which benefit each and 
the school as a whole. 

And now in 1972, despite the technical conformity to desegregation compliance 
of Georgia schools, education for many or most black children of Georgia is not 
equal, the goal has not been achieved- There are still vestiges of duality 
and many predominantly cne-race schools in the state of Georgia. These schools 
for the most part are to be found in the larger cities of Georgia where the 
desegregation process is complicated by defacto segregation. 

In addition to defacto segregation, educational opportunities are not equal 
in many desegregated schools. In some places, tracking and grouping practices 
result in resegregation within schools. Racial tension and conflict and 
discrimination by teachers, administrators, and students affect equal educational 
opportunities. Where tension is great the education of all children suffers. 
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This includes more siibtle foros of communication and human relations probleics, 
as well as the more overt and abrasive problems. Teachers, even when not 
overtly prejudiced, have difficulty teaching and relating to children of the 
opposite race and to children of low income fanilies and the education of 
these children is inroaired. Teachers con^^lain over and over, about the 

problem of discipline. Other school personnel e.g. coaches, administrators, 

guidance coiinsellors suffer similar problems. 

Minority students often find barriers - subtle or unsubtle * to full 
participation in extra-cxirricular activities. Discipline is not always 
exercised inqpartially . Many people feel that disproportionate numbers of 
black students are expelled and suspended, although administrators deny this 
publicly. The replacement of black administrators and teachers by white 
administrators and teachers has further undermined black confidence in the 
"power structin?e" and even, in the goal of integration itself. These problems, 
white flight, and general loss of public confidence in public education, combine 
to depress the morale of many school people and constitute a source of 
frustration for man educators in the state. 

It should be noted, however, that superintendents 5. principals, and teachers 
are reporting the school year 1972-73 as the best year they have experienced 
in several years. 

Recently our office personnel met with staff members from several similar 
centers in the Southeast. We found that the current problems associated with 
the school desegregation process were quite similar throughout the Southeast 
and I would like to share them with you. It should be emphasized that, while 
these appear to be the major problems, other salient problems not easily 
subsumed under these rubrics and newly emerging problems will not be excluded. 

1/ Problem : Resegregation within schools, through tracking, grouping, 
and various means of racial isolation. Analysis ; This process is based upon 
an attempt by teachers and administrators to cope with the needs of a wide 
variety of youngsters and upon racism. 
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This process deprives naajority and minority youngsters of the opportunity 
to learn to live and work together coG-peartively and productively. It 
depri'v^es minority children of a stimulus to learning which research 
indicates will improve their learning. It can reinforce the negative 
self-concepts and low educational aspirations of minority children, leading 
to self- fulfillment of negative expectations. Problem solution : Teachers 
and administrators need to be led to see that rigid grouping practices are 
usually not helpful to the learning of either majority or minority students 
and that many alternatives to rigid grouping learning to use such alternative 
Solution of this problem would help achieve truly equal educational oppor- 
tunities for all children. 

*2. Problem: Racial and intergenerational tensions- Analysis : The 
problem is simply that racial tension exists in many school between black 
and white students. In some cases it erupts into open conflict. It goes 
back to the history of hostilities and fears of a separate and unequal 
society, but it can be influenced, negatively or positively, by policies 
and events in the school and by parental and community forces. Kacial 
tension also exists in many schools, although in less overt form, among 
teachers and between teachers and administrators of the different races. 
The term "intergenerational tension" is included because the institute, 
as well as others in this region and throughout the nation, often find 
that when interracial tensions among students are diagnosed and dealt with, 
tensions between students and the school "establishment" surface to displace 
racial issues as the main source of conflict in student minds. The two 
often become inextricably interwoven and must be dealt with together. A 
school that is closed by disruption or boycott cannot do a job of education; 
neither can one that is still open but rent by tension. Problem solution: 
Administrators, teachers, counsellors, and other school personnel need 
training to help them learn to recognize, diagnose, and deal with racial 
and intergenerational tensions among students and tensions within the staff. 
Such training involves learning to detect signs of building tension and 
skills to act to eradicate its causes and reduce it before conflict becomes 
more severe. It involves developing skills in working with interpersonal 
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and intergroup relations. It also involves learning to dkal with conflict 
in such a way that constructive change, rather than polarization and 
demoralization, result. Solution of such problems would remove barriers 
to human relations and learning and free students and staff up to make 
school a happy, productive place. 

3. Problem : Even where racial tension is not overtly high, subtler 
problems in human relations and communication usually exist. Problem 
analysis ; Such problems result from racial dislikes and suspicions » as well 
as a variety of other sources. They are separated from number (2), above, 
to emphasize that, in the absence of highly visible problems, more subtler 
problems .exist and need to be dealt with: they impede learning and they can 
build into bigger problems. A major problem is to get school people to 
recognize and deal with more subtle problems. If there are no gross 
problems in black/white relationships they tend to want to believe there is 
no problem at all. They do not want to rock the boat. Problem solution : 
Teachers, administrators, counsellors, and other school personnel need 
training to identify, diagnose, and deal with such problems. This involves 
acquiring self-knowledge, insight into different cultural backgrounds and 
intergroup relations, and the acquisition of group., interpersonal, and 
intergroup skills. Solution of such problems would usually prevent the 
development of larger problems and, again, free students and staff up to 
make school a happy, productive place. Better communication and collabo- 
ration would result not only between blacks and white, but between all 
students and staff, between teachers and administrators, between new teachers 
and old teachers, etc. These effects, in turn, would feed back to further 
promote interracial harmony. 

4. Problem: Instructional methods, curricula,, and organizational 
patterns frequently need adjustment to meet the needs or xnulti-ethnic schools 
Problem analysis : When instructional problems are analyzed, it often turns 
out that communication and human relations problems underlie them. However, 
instructional problems are genuine and must be solved if children are to 
have equal educational opportunities. Desegregation brings into some class- 
rooms a group of students with a widerrange of achievement levels. It con- 
fronts many teachers with a larger number of economically deprived children 
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than they have taught before. To Sf^^i it is practically a new experience. 
It brings together teachers and children with differences in life styles 
and learning styles. Intergroup tension, when it exists, creates noise in 
the channels of instruction. Curricula and materials which ingnore one 
race create discontent or boredom for students of that race. Organizational 
structures satisfactory for homogeneous groups of students may be unsatisfactory 
for heterogeneous groups. P roblem solution : Teachers need help in 
adopting new and modified teaching strategies involving individualization 
of instruction, productive group work, team teaching, interest centers, and 
other strategies that will help children of varying backgr*ounds to learn 
and to enjoy school. Teachers, administrators, supervisors, and others 
need help in revising curricula and organizational structures to meet 
student needs. Solution of these problems would improve school climates , 
foster individual learning, and reduce individual and intergroup tension* 
5. Problem: Minority students — by subtle or unsubtle means — are 
discouraged for participating in extra-curricular activities. Probleni analysis : 
School is more than classes and more than informal relationships. Hard work 
has helped alleviate the major problem of black students losing identify 
and pride through the loss of important symbols — school name, school colors, 
school mascot, etc. But loss of other functions — e.g. dances, pep rallies — 
lingers and there are still barriers to full participation in school 
activities and government. In predominantly black schools, white students 
sometimes face the same problems. Certain problems — such as students who 
have to go to jobs after school and others must catch buses immediately 
after school require organizational changes. Others are more simple: why, 
for example, should the requirement of a high grade average deprive students 
who may need extra-curricular activities most? Any why should racial fears 
and prejudices rob minority students , or in some cases all students, of 
such activities? Problem solution : Teachers; administrators, and others need 
training in recognizing the importance of these problems, diagnosing barriers 
to student participation and designing rules, procedures, and schedules to 
solve them. Policies need to be reviewed by administrators and school boards. 
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Sponsors of extra-curricular activities need help in developing group 
and intergroup skills. Solution of these problems would reduce tensions 
in schools and facilitate and expand learning. 

6. Problem : Discipline. Problem analysis : The problem of 
discipline is subsumed under problems previously discussed, but is isolated 
for analysis because it is so salient in the minds of school people and the 
public. It has two important aspects. One is simply the matter .of class- 
room management, of maintaining order and sustaining the learning process. 
Desegregation unquestionably complicates the process because of all of the 
misunderstood communications and suspicious feelings that can pass between 
teacher and students, or among students. The other aspect is that of fair 

and impartial discipline as among students of different races. Administrators, 
up to and including school boards, are accused of partiality. A typical 
complaint — sometimes leading to school and community bitterness and disruptions- 
is disproportionate expulsion and suspension of black students. Problem 
solution: Administrators, board members « teachers, counsellors and others 
need training to understand and deal with both aspects of this problem* They 
need to understand its roots and the consequences of different actions and 
stances. If "the discipline problem" were really to be solved, many, many 
schools would become different places — both in the sense of immediate . 
improvement and in the sense of getting down to an on with fundamental 
problems critical to our schools and our democracy. 

7. Problem : Restoring public confidence in public schools. Problem 
analysis : In the section on "background information", the fact was described 
that some school systems are fighting for their very lives in the face of 
white flight and the decrease in moral and financial support for them. Many 
systems face this problem in lesser degree. It is a critical time for public 
education in the United States. Books are making the rounds on "how to keep 
your child out of public school." Desegregation is a major factor in this 
crisis in Georgia, but it coincides with other forces operating in the same 
direction. Problem solution : This problem requires every solution mentioned 
above. Basically, the task is to assist school people, through training to 
provide equal, harmonious, and effective educational prograrriiS for all children. 
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Additionally, it is to help training school personnel and officials to 
maintain effective efforts in public and community relations and to involve 
parents meaningfully in school programs. Restoration of public confidence 
in public education, if achieved, would be the basis for providing an 
overall climate for equal effective education and for solving the various 
problems that stand in its way. 
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PERSPECTIVES OF SCHOOL.. DESEGREGATION 

IN THE SOUTHEAST 

By Dr. Morrill M. Hall 
University of Georgia 

For just a brief period of time, and. it will be brief, I want to talk about 
one dimension of the problem, then I'll take a few seconds and crystal-gaze 
a little bit and then hopefully, we might have some dialogue and reaction from 
you. 

I do not know how to discuss adequately the point that I want to discuss • 
this afternoon. One of the reasons is that it is nothing new, it's not a new 
concept; it's a very simple thing and, therefore, people are inclined, when 
there is nothing new involved, to say, "Well, we've already taken care of that." 
So, I don't know how to act. Another reason is that I'm not able to articulate 
well enough to say why it is that I think this very simple thing that I am going 
to ta^^k about is so important. 

The main thrust of what I want to say in the next two or three minutes is 
simply this, that the future of public education in this state and in the 
southeast, and in this country, to a greater or lesser extent, depends upon 
our ability to effectively involve all segments of our population in the 
on-going decisions relating to education. You see why I'm scared to even 
talk about it, it's so simple and we've taJ-ked about this all of our lives and, 
again, I'm not able to articulate why it is that in the last five or six years, 
something has emerged that has made this the single most important factor that 
we can deal with. We can spend a lot of time in talking about the background 
of the system of education and the fact that we traditionally and historically 
have never vjanted to involve other than those in public education in the decisions 
relating to it. Our whole system is built this way. We really have never 
wanted, sincerely, to involve people who don't believe as we believe, or as 
I believe, in the actual decision-^making process relating to education and, 
therefore, our whole way of handling the schools and making decisions relating 
to them, get in the way. The system just does not lend itself to involving 
people. Of course, there are many issues and problems involved here. For 
instance i is it good to involve, whether or not we want to involve, other people; 
whether or not better decisions will be made, these kinds of things. But let's 
assume for the minute that for, whatever the reason, whether it's an inner 
feeling or whatever it is that we've decided, that to some degree at any rate, 
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the future of public education rests upon effective involvement of people in 
decision-making. Then the question becomes, and I think this could lend 
itself to some research activities in some way, I don't know how, but then 
it becomes, "how do you change this system, how do you involve people in an 
effective way in an organization that has never really been concerned about it?" 
Oh, there were PTA meetings, but the people who came to the PTA meetings of 
the school of which I was administrator were always people that believed as 
I believed and we had the same things in common and this kind of thing. I'm 
just going to rapidly mention three groups that I think we've got to develop 
ways of working effectively with. 

One of these is our own group, teachers in the schools. We have determined 
we have said for a long period of time that what happens in the classroom is 
the important thing and, therefore, the teachers can develop their own goals, 
set their own standards and I guess maybe this is true in the area of cogriitive - 
I don't know what I'm trying to talk about now - but in the area when you're 
trying to develop some skills and some knowledges and this kind of thing.* But 
when you get into another area and I'm reluctant to call it "affective dor.ain" 
because I don't know what that tneans , it might be too broad, it might not be- 
broad enough, but when we^re talking about the aspirations and the hopes of 
people and when we're talking about feeding people into the mainstream of society 
in a meaningful way, then it becoiDes necessary, it seems to me, for us to learn 
how to involve all of the teachers in the decisions relating to the total program 
of the school rather than just departments and the like. Well, we can expand on 
that and you can expand on that, but this is one of the emerging trends that seems 
to rae to be important is that, in some way, first of all the emerging trend is 
that they are being involved more in the total program of the school but the 
important thing is how can we do this more effectively. 

Another group that I^m just going to mention quickly is that some way, 
somehow, we've got to learn how to involve our students in the on-going processes 
of making decisions relating to schools. 
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Now, I'm not saying, I'm not advocating that students make decisions about the 
schools, all the decisions J there have to be parameters and there nave to be 
frameworks but-» out of necessity in the past few years, some schools have set-up 
student advisory committees and have begun to work with them and, interestingly 
enough, in some places, they're beginning to find or sense, or some people are, 
that in addition to solving some of the immediate, of the moment problems, that 
something is happening in the schools as they are better able to effectively 
involve students in the on-going process, I don't know what this mean, I don't 
know how you do it, I don't know what the parameters are, I just think that some 
way we have to learn how to do this in a more effective way. 

And then the third group, which is naturally the group of parents, of 
community people, those who are not directly involved in the professional aspect 
of teaching. Even if we come to grips with the idea that we do want participation 
and involvement by not only people who believe as we believe, but even people who 
believe like Paul Torrance believes -heaven forbid - or somebody else — George 
Rhodes — or even if we come to grips with that and decide that we really, sincerely, 
vTant to utilize and involve people who are concerned — all segments of the 
population — in helping make decisions relating to schools, this major problem 
still remains, "how do you do it effectively?*' For instance, as you know, in the 
Southeast, traditionally and historically, the Boards of Education have been made 
up end consisted of white people and, in the last few years, because of survival, 
because of pressure, hopefully because of the real knowledge that this is the way 
things ought to be, there are more and more black people for instance, being named 
to Boards of Education and, I would say in passing, that this puts great pressure 
on those new people who are named to Boards, but even in the area of official 
Boards of Education we have to be able to utilize them more effectively. Another 
example, under the ESAP program, you may remember that one of the requirements was 
that we had to have a bi-racial advisory committee. Well, we have learned, first 
of all, that we simply do not know how to utilize or involve these people in 
decisions related to schools — I'm not sure we wanted to at the time — getting 
by that point, we don't know how to do it and so, in many cases, instead of 
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being a help which the legislation anticipated and which, theoretically, 
is a wonderful idea, there are many cases where having an advisory committee 
actually has hurt the cause of education. I think that some way we must 
learn how to involve advisory groups in more than an advisory capacity. The 
community groups — the ESAP groups — the idea behind them was wonderful. 
They were to support the public school effort but in actuality we found 
them going in different directions and building walls in some cases — not 
always, some of them did a wonderful job — but it just indicates the 
complexity of the problem I am discussing. I wish I was articulate enough 
to say why it is that out of my own experiences in the last few years, I 
believe that this involvement in an effective way will have a great deal to 
do with the future of public education. Now that I have said that, let me 
just make three statements in terms of crystal-gazing and then, hopefully, 
some of you will have something to say. 

First of all, not only am I an optimist by nature byt my experiences 
the last few years lead me to believe that we are on the threshold of having 
the greatest public education system that we've ever known. There are 
some things that I could say that would tend to document that but it is a 
belief that I have that we are about to have the greatest public C'chool 
system — greatest in terms of anything you want to say, student achievement, 
academic achievement, citizenship, aspirations, hopes, whatever we're about 
to have the greatest public school system we have ever had. 

Secondly, I predict that about I shouldn't put a figure in but 

about 75% of the private schools that have been established for purely 
segregative reasons, will drop by the wayside. 25%, 15%, 10% will not. 
Therefore, the support of public education is going to increase and there will 
be a motion toward public education in a way that we haven't had before. 

And thirdly, and this is my bias in regionalization , I believe for the next 
20 or 30 years that the showcase of education in this country will be in the 
Southeast and that the schools in the South and the Southeast will be those 
schools that people from all over the country will come to visit, to see 
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what's being done and what's making them what they are. Now I wish ycu 
would react, make any comments concerning the implications for research 
say anything you wish I 
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PERSPECTIVES OF SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 
IN THE SOUTHEAST 
By Dr. Harry B. Williams 
University of Georgia 

These comments describe briefly the general situation to which Mr. Hill 
and Dr. Hall will address more specific remarks. It is a highly varied and 
complex situation. All Georgia districts are technically in compliance with 
judicial or administrative desegregation standards, though court appeals are 
pending in several. This tells relatively little of the story, however. 
Among the 189 school districts there are those which are highly urban and 
those which are highly rural. There are large cities with familiar inner- 
city problems and familiar problems of lingering (or growing) defacto 
segregation. There are rapidly growing and r-tlatively affluent suburbs. 
Some of these suburban areas see the rapid iinposition of urban, middle-class 
populations and values on what were very recently rural folk communities. 
There are counties with mixed rural-urban, agricultural- industrial bases 
that are holding tuc-ir ovm, or making progress, in the swirl of social and 
economic change. And there are rural counties where community arud school 
officials fight a declining economy and a declining population, with attendant 
declining revenues, while attempting to provide governmental and educational 
services. V/hile television serves all communities, introducing all to the 
vicissitudes of the large society and kindling the young to new ideas and 
aspirations, it must also be recognized that the heritage of the post-slavery, 
share-cropper social system lingers strongly in some areas. 

These variations cannot be related on a one-to-one basis to racial conflict 
or desegregation* problems , however. Although, by and large, the research 
findings that resistance to desegregation varies directly with proportion 
of blacks in the population hold, this does not always follow. 
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Although, by and large, the general finding that abrasive racial confrontation 
varies positively with size of city holds, there have been ugly and dangerous 
confrontations in rural Georgia communities and schools. 

How does this picture relate to integration? With the possible exception 
that defacto segregation and other factors have hindered integration more in 
the large cities, we cannot relate integration precisely to the variations in 
community size. Another variable, very clearly, has been the commitment, 
steadfastness, and skill in community relations of the school superintendent. 
Other variables have to do with the historic and current levels of racial 
tension in the community, with the existence of effective black/white channels 
of communication and decision making, and with the degree of commitment of 
both whites and blacks to overall community stability and progress. 
Acknowledging the existence of these and many other unmeasured variables 5 we 
find, in oversimplified terms, three kinds of school systems and school 
districts in Georgia, 

First, there are those that are having deep trouble. These troTobles may 
result primarily from external pressures j such as the controversy over ''busing", 
OP primarily from internal problems. .Disruptions, black/white confrontations, 
and boycotts have temporarily closed some schools. 

The saddest situations are those in which public school systems seem to be 
in a fight for their lives due to effective white attempts to reinstitutionalize 
segregation through private schools, with a concomitant decrease in the financial 
and moral support of public education (sometimes with covert, or overt, support 
of the public school board). 

Fortunately, a minority of school systems in Georgia are having such deep 
trouble • 

Secondly, there are those that have real problems but not deep trouble. 
These systems are experiencing few overt problems in black/white relations; but 
they are struggling with basic educational problems associated with desegregation 
and seeking to deal with (or deny) more subtle problems , in communication and 
human relations. 
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They are in the "accommodation" phase of transition to unitary schools. They 
can still go either way — toward massive mediocrity and/or explosion, or 
toward quality, integrated education. The large majority of systems in Georgia 
fall in this category. 

Thirdly, there are those that are on the way. In such situations, black/ 
white problems are minimal and the schools are making further moves towards 
true integration and the basic improvement of education. A few systems are in 
or very near this position. 

In summary, Georgia school districts cover a continium from affluent to 
very poor, dynamic to stagnant, sophisticated to unsophisticated, good morale 
to poor morale, sound school progress to poor school progress. They include 
a few which have accepted desegregation with little opposition and a few 
which have offered (and some which still offer) bitter and continued resistance. 
They include those in which public education is strong and viable and those in 
which it is deeply threatened^ They range from those in deep trouble to those 
who are "getting with" quality, interracial education. 
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IDENTIFICATION OF GIFTED AND CREATIVE CHILDREN AND TOUTH AMONG 



BLACK DISAB7ANTAGED GROUFS 



A Symposiuffl/Workshop Presented by Members of the Bi-Racial Identification 
Cotnmlttee 

the format for the symposlutn/worksbop consisted of brief sessions of 
brainstorming following each speaker's present ation. The audience par- 
ticipants recorded their ideas to extend further the ideas presented 
by the speakers, and worked in pairs, using an ''Idea Trap" booklet per 
pair for a brainstorm record. The booklets were collected after the 
session for further use by the Identification Committee. Miss Edith 
Knowlton, Resource Teacher ;t!or the Atlanta City Schools, coordinated the 
distribution of the booklets for the brainstorm sessions. 

Introduction: Catherine B. Bruch 

The history and purposes of the Connnittee for Identification of the 
Disadvantaged Gifted were reviewed. Their monthly meetings began in 
April of 1972 to deal x^ith issues and to develop and implement ideas 
for identification of the gifted and talented in culturally different 
populations. They were motivated by the necessity for going beyond, 
extending, or adapting the tisual measurement procedures prevalent in 
the identification of potential abilities in children. The committee 
places emphasis upon identification through the positives, or strengths, 
of a cultural group, including abilities to "cope" with and surmounl: 
the conditions of poverty or other difficult environmental situations. The 
committee intends to implement efforts focused upon early childhood, 
a cuirrlculum impact, and attitudes and methods in teacher training 
programs • 

Speakers ; 

I. "Creative Positives of Black Disadvantaged Children" 

E. Paul Torrance, Chairman, Department of Educational Psychology 
University of Georgia ^ Athens 

Torrance proposed uses of the "Creative Positives" (Torrance, 1972) 
as bases for: identification of the gifted disadvantaged; development 
of curricula; devising strategies for teaching/learning; assessing 
applied achievements; and development of a variety of instruments for 
assessing disadvantaged children. He noted as a rationale two negative 
and two positive aspedts: (Nl) traditonal measures do not function 
well in the identification process; (N2) general compensatory education 
for the disadvantaged has failed (Torrance, 1972); (PI) the ways of life 
of disadvantaged children facilitate certain development at a level 
surpassing the non-disadvantaged; (P2) these positives are more plentiful 
in black disadvantaged groups. He presented tables summarizing studies 
of use of the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking with such groups 
(Torrance, 1971), including some studies which indicated the superior 
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performance of black children on flgural creativity. He suggested that 
educators oust therefore look both to psychometric and non-psychometric 
indices for identification of the disadvantaged gifted. 

The checklist of 18 creative positives and related observable be- 
haviors was presented as a basis for Identification, curriculum planning, 
and assessment of growth. Torrance concluded that some of the behaviors 
noted may be used to defeat a teacher, but that they may also be viewed 
positively as indices of future potential for leadership and vocational 
strength* 

II. "Creativity as it is Related to Expanding Educational Opportunities" 
Walter R. Jacobs, Jr. 

College Entrance Examination Board, Atlanta, Georgia 

Jacobs noted that the majority of his remarks would not be related 
to testing, but rather toward the biases of social conditions reflected 
by tests. Thf?Te was indicated some -need to clear up the measurement 
biases, hov;cver. 1^70 methods possible would be the use of more culturally 
directed tests, or modification of conventional tests. He cited recent 
work with the SAT in which efforts were aimed at increasing the band 
width, reflecting more skills of blacks, and decreasing the "haiig-up" on 
precision. 

To reduce the biases of society, he related to the need to influence 
teacher perceptions to become more positively oriented toward disadvan- 
taged children's potentials, citing a controversial study in which the 
teachers' initial perceptions of children biased the learning results. 
Jacobs then offered as challenges for brainstorming some societal issues: 
(1) citizens and educators have the responsibility to vote for those who 
evidence interest in black needs; (2) black citizens should acknox^ledgc 
that there are some good hearted white citizens with such interest, 

(3) white citizens should discard the eld stereotypes about blacks; 

(4) administrators should see that black children have good models — the 
best teachers 9 etc; (5) ail persons should recognize that people can changi 
focus upon problem resolution can change people. 

III. "Creative Explorations at ths* Eighth Grade Level" 
Mrs. Gwendolyn Howard, Director ^ 

Bankhead Center for Dally Living, Atlanta, Georgia 

Mrs. Howard described the rationale for the selection of children for 
a "creative explorations" resource room progrsm, in which expediency 
necessitated choosing 30 children who were not retarded, but \^ho were 
difficult, academically and behaviorally , for their teachers. During 
the two-hour daily program it was discovered that , contrary to information 
from their prior school history, the eighth grade students were verbal, 
could think, could read and spell, and could decide upon snd carry through 
in-depth learning activities which provided, for the first time in school, 
really meaningful learning. She concluded that perhaps educators have 
so rigidly structured school experiences that the students haven't had 
time to be creative, to learn how to learn, and to gain confidence in the 
use of their ablliites. 
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IV. "Initial Returns from a Biographical Intcrvie%7 Schedule" 
Robert Westcotr 

Resource Teacher for the Gifted 

Walker County School District, Lafayette, Georgia 

Weatcott emphasized the rationale of hinnan ecology - that ve 
cannot afford the loss of the potentials of the younger generation. He 
told how, to avoid some of the hazards of standard neasurement instru- 
ments, the conmittee had chosen to implement study of biographical 
data. Through collection of bio-data tha group hopes to find a pattern 
for identification of the gifted in disadvantaged populations. An open- 
ended approach in questionnaire fori?: has been initiated by Westcott so that 
the respondent may reply in his own. preferred verbal style. 

Scanning of initial results 'jhow that multiple answers occur (rather 
than those delimited by the test-n:aker* s options), and that a sense of 
humor can emerge. Some observational trends include: (1) those in hostile 
homes have poor responsiveness except to self needs; (2) the gifted 
disadvantaged feel lonely, isolated; (3) vocabulary meanings differ, e.g., 
volume as quantity of space, vs. quantity of sound (disadvantaged). 
The long-run promise of the bio^data procedure, in combination ^^th 
other factors, would yield significant discriminators for identification 
purposes. 

V. "The ABDA: Making the Stanford Binet Culturally Biased for 

Disadvantaged Black Children" 
» Kay Bruch, Coordinator of Gifted Educaticxk 
University of Georgia, Athens 

Bruch reviewed the rationale and history of the development of the 
"Abbreviated Binet for the Disadvantaged, or ABDA" (Bruch, 1971). The 
instrument is composed of 4 selected itens at each year level which vere 
most readily passed in the normative samT)le of Kennedy, et al (1963), and 
Is scored with the pro-rating procedures for the usual abbreviated 
Binet L-M. Initial results (K=100+) show that the IQ is raised an average 
of five points when re-scored using the ABDA method on protocols of black 
children. Strengths represented by the culturally selected ABDA items 
include these Structure of Intellect components: (1) visual and auditory 
ftgural content; (2) memory operations; (3) convergent production 
operations ; (4) units and classes products (except semantic); and (5) 
systems products. A battery of test selections, and a series of obser- 
vations based upon these strengths were suggested for identification 
procedures to be used in selection and development of the gifted in 
black populations. 

Since vocabulary x^as removed frcia the ABDA administration, Bruch 
suggested that it be administered and scored separately for an estimate 
of vocabulary age, if necessary for diagnostic purposes. A study in 
process indicates that revised vocabulary ordering inferred from the 
Kennedy data shows no difference from the usual order of vocabulary 
administration. iTie ABDA was indicated as a current exTierimental 
effort to reduce the^i-agative IQ bias against black studtints. 
Additional identification measures should include f Igural creativity 
(Torrance, 1971), and an estimate or rating of behavioral or social 
Intelligence, such as peer leadership. 
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Suimary : At the conclusion of the presentations of all five speakers, 
seven persons listed their interest in further activities of the conanittee 
and 12 received copies of the AEDA for experimental use. The "idea-trap" 
booklets from the brainstorming sessions are being sumaarlzed for use 
by the coTcaittee. Others interested in the committee's actions or in 
cooperation in data collection are urged to contact Dr, Kay Bruch, 
Bept* of Educational Psychology, Ur^fversity of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 30502« 
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IflLformation feedback Systems (IFS) and Educational Goals 

William F. White 
Uxiiversity of Georgia 

The question that parents and local school system personnel have been 
asking more intensely than ever before is "How good are our schools?" "Hov 
good is this project?" Behaviorally stated objectives, competency-skilled 
based instruction^ accountability, cost effectiveness, and teacher effective- 
ness have dominated the evaluation concepts over the past five years and are 
expected to generate the major concern for health, education, and welfare in 
years to come. 

}fy colleagues and I have developed an information retrieval system in 
four communities which has worked effectively over a number of years. We 
always describe the system by listing a few definitions and principles that 
are fundamental to the success of the system: j 

1. Information is raw data with some interpretation or meaning • 

2. System is the functioning of two or more components as one process. 

3. Feedback refers to the immediate reinforcement (knowledge of results) 
to instructor, staff, and student. R ^,trieval refers to quick access of data 
especially by computer facilities* 

about alternatives. 

4. Evaluation is information for decision making^ The basic purpose 

of evaluation is to obtain data so that most decisions are based on objective 
information* 

5. Evaluation should be centered in the local coimnunity. Summative 
type evaluations or national evaluation do not give useful feedback to local 
communities. Local evaluation can supply information to evaluators who are 
contracted by the Federal Government to discover whether programs are effect- 
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2 

Ive or Z20t« 

6* The whole child must be cotxsldered in all educational goals. 
Focus on mere reading or math skills without concern for health, psycholo- 
gical, and social services are doomed to failure, 

?• A basic function of the system is the development of a comprehen- 
sive system whereby each staff member receives the information he needs 
when he has need of it. 

The systems approach to evaluate any program is simply a way of look- 
ing at a program with objectives clarification, decision making, and pro- 
gram planning. Each school or school system must be looked at as an inte- 
grated and complete system. Change in one staff member affects all other 
aspects of the program. If one of the components fails to achieve success, 
the other components will have marked difficulty in reaching their goals. 

The Follow Through (FT) program affords an excellent model for demon- 
strating the effectiveness of our information feedback system. In establish- 
ing our IFS in a FT program, the number one activity is to help formulate 
general objecjtivas of the program, as well as specific objectives of each 
major component in the program. FT is a special, government sponsored, 
experimental program, to continue and sustain development of Head Start 
children. During 1972^73, there were about 163 projects in 50 states fund- 
ed -^c $70,000,000. All projects, except the first 40, were obliged to have 
a sponsor to assist them iii reaching success with economically deprived 

children. The Federal Government contracted for millions of dollars each 

the 

year with Stanford ?.esearch Institute (SRI) for evaluating Follow Through 

A 

program on a stratified sampling basis. The ineffectiveness of the SRI 
evaluation is well documented Science (October, 1972). 
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In FT projects, we recoimaend the following components for an ideal 
Information system: Administration, Disseaination, Instrxoction, Medical- 
I'^ Nutritional, Psychological Services, &,^cial Services, Parent In- 
volveiaent, and Evaluation, In each of the coi:5)onents , behaviorally stated 
goals as well as enabling objectives must be prepared • In the Medical- 
Dental component 85 variables relating to each child is monitored and analyzed 
for two critical periods during the year. Examples of behaviorally stated 
goals, progress toward the goals at mid-year, plans for work to May, 1973, 
^nd comments are de?>cribed in the following feedback report: 



Insert Table 1 here 

In every component, objectives are agreed >pnn the local FT staff. Instru- 
ments are employed in each component so that data can be gathered to register 
any progress toward component objectives. 

We believe strongly in an information officer (10) who i& responsible for 
the total information exchange. He arranges for all tests, surveys, informa- 
tion forms, and analysis. Generally, the instructional component appears to 
be the most important to parents, politicians, teachers, and administrators. 
The emphasis upon accountability and competency-based teacher education is ex- 
tremely well demonstrated in our information feedback system. 
INSTRUCTIONAL FEEDBACK 

Reading A c:h ievement (Second and Third Grades) 

Fc-' iback of data is conducted in small group workshops. Test data (Iowa 
Te V^: * Basic Skills, ITBS) for example, is discussed among FT staff, teach- 
ers ^ and EESI consultants at each school. A form of the test is given for 
diagnostic purposes. The test is used as a criterion reference test for 
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4 

reading and usath skills. Other data (Phonics Skills Test, Behavioral Matur- 
ity,, and Beadiness) are also discussed among FT staff and EESI consultants- 
The IT staff coatinae the feedback to teachers as needed* 

Fall (1972) acfaievecient data were gathered for instructional use only, 
iuterpretatlon is given in terms of student scores ind classroom perfcnnaRce 
on each question* Teachi^ts are provided with only the knowledge of their 
perfonnance of their class and of the National averages and the FX averages, 
at each grade level. Nonaative interpretation are discouraged by providing 
no percentiles or grade equivalent scores • 

Feedback sessions generally focus on three areas: 1) achievement problems, 
2) test-takin;? skills> and 3) general problem solving skills* Teachers are 
asked to check on their high and low scoring students to assure that these 
students were receiving appropriate assistance. 

They also examine the item analysis data in great detail, teachers are 
*^ected to fiii.d areas of weaknesses for their classes. Questions that few 
c^il^ren anciwered correctly (item difficulty of .35 or less) could be class!-- 
fied as indicating several things: the concept was not importaut to the in- 
structional program; the concept is important and needs attention; the ques- 
tion was failed largely due to failure to understand test taking skills; or 
the task required general problem solving skills; that need to be developed. 

The ITBS test manual, similar to any standardized test manual, provides 
considerable guidance in the exact purpose of each question. Thus, the eval-- 
nation of the importance of topics is made easier. The test content is listed 
in the following sections. A sample of one class's iteie analysis of vocabu- 
lary is provided. All item analysis are distributed to the classroom teach- 
ers. At times, the item analysis and frequency counts for the entire FT grade 
level are given to teachers to use as a local norm. 

er|c 



Vocabulary 

The general, skills presented in this test are: 
!• Knowledge of word meanings* 

2. The use of decoding skills involved in word recognition (phonics, 
contest clues) • 

3. Sensitivity for choosing one word in place of another. 

There are 30 items in the vocabulary section of the test. "Difficulty" 
is the percentage of students scoring the ite a correctly. '^Omit" is the per-- 
centage of items omitted by the class. Item 22, eleven percent of the stc-- 
dents left the item blank. There were four possible answers to the items on 
this section of the test. Percentages of the students who chose each* response 
Is given. The correct response and its perc^^tage of the class scoring cor- 
rectly is indicated by the underline. 

(See Table 7^ for an example) 

Word Analysis 

Decoding skills highly related to the DAD program are tested in this 
component • 

1. Initial sounds (Itens 1-12) 

2. Rhyming sounds (13-21) 

3. Ending sounds (22-26) 

4. Substitution, initial letters (30-AA) 

5. Substitution, enc^ing letters (45-49) 

The question that must always be answered if the information system is 
effective is simply, ''Do children learn more? Is there a significant improve- 
ment in reading and math achievement scores?''' Let me present two specific 
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examples of significant improveffient: 1) In Macon County, Alabama ^ 1972, 
grades four, five» six -ad seven bad the first significant gain in the 
history of Macon Coizaty. The fourth grade advanced one year two months 
in grade equivalent. There was no doubt the information systen worked. 
2) In the Atlanta Public School FT Program, in 1972, the second grade 
(N=325) FT students showed a 2.3 grade equivalent in reading and 2-4 
grade equivalent in i&athematics at the end of the school year. These 
grades equivalents (GE) were 3^4 months grade eqtiivalent lower than na- 
tional nomas, but 5-6 months GE above a comparison groxq) as well as the 
city widfc norm. There is some support, therefore, for the fact that in- 
formation systems does contribute to significantly improved reading and 
math performance. 
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6. Silent letters (27 - 29) 

(See Item Analysis for each class that was distributed 
to each teacher during £ee(fl>ack sessions.) 

Beading Comprehension 

The total reading comprehension score is coniposed of three sub-scales: 

(a) pictures 

(b) sentences 

(c) stories 

Item analysis for all the items in each cr^zsponent scored by each class was 
returned to each teacher. Item difficulties for each scale ware discixssed 
by all teachers with enqjhasis on the following skills classification: 

(a) Details - recognizing and understanding stated or implied factual 
details. 

1. Recognizing important facts and details. 

2. Recognizing implied facts and relationships. 

3. Duducing the meanings of words or phrases. 

(b) Purpose - discerning the purpose or main idea of a paragraph. 

(c) Evaluation - evaluating what is read. 

(See Item Analysis for each class that was distributed to each 
teacher during feedback sessions*) 

Problem Solving and Test Taking Skills 

Some general probie^?! solving skills appear co be ones that can be reme- 
diated. Examples are listed below. These examples arose in the Feedback 
dicussions. Other similar problems can be found by teachers after careful 
analysis of their data. 

1. Switching directions on the test--chiidren need to understand that 
in some ''games'' the rules change unexpectedly. 

2. Defining words in context-children often would not continue to read 
if they found unfamiliar words. 

3. Choosing altematives-the children need to be able to approach some 
problfJms from the point-of-view of which solution among several 
alternatives is the best. 
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4, Flexibilir/ in response-the children often know a correct answer 
that is not an alternative, so they need to learn to find alter- 
native correct answers. 

5. Looking for relationships among details-children often responded 
to parts of a picture, rather than to the entire story that the 
picture was telling. 

These and other examples were tiLscxassed from the point-of-view of what 
types of games might be developed to teach these skills. 

Behavioral Maturity Scale (BMS ) 

We have been using the BMS for a number of years • It has proven to 
be a very reliable and useful instrument. One of its most practical uses 
lies in the feedback to teacher and to the tpacher-aide about their per- 
ceptions of the maturity of each child. There are four indices which the 
teacher, teacher-aide and FT Staff discuss: 

1. Academic maturity 

2. Interpersonal maturity (social) 

3. Emotional maturity 

4. Total maturity 

When teacher and teacher-aide examine their perceptions of maturity, it is 
not necessary that they perceive the child in the same way (that is, give the 
child highly similar scores) but that they recognize the differences in 
their perceptions. Above all, the important contribution of the BMS data is 
the dialogue about the criteria of maturity. If the perception of anyone of 
the FT personnel toward the maturity of children is diffuse, confused, or 
based on mystical concepts, there will be difficulty for FT children. Ou^r 
basic knowledge of those behaviors that indicate maturity must be identified 
and used with FT children. 

All teachers receive a list of students with the following information: 
Yrs. Acad. Soc. Em. 

ID in FT Mat. Mat. Mat. Total 

1110- 8654321 1 20/19 20/19 20/19 60/57 

1111- 9876543 2 15/20 15/20 15/20 45/60 
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Dlscussioa is based on this type of data. Teacher dat? are presented before 
the slashes and aide data are presented after the slashes. Thus- 20/19 means 
that the teacher's ratings totaled 20 on this scale and the aide's ratings 
totaled 19. Each scale can give scores as low as 6 or as high as 30. The 
total score can be as low as 18 or as high as 90. 
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